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‘+ BLESSED DAVID LEWIS 


By 
D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 


of the Gorsedd, with its array of pastors trapesing round 
in what von Herkomer conceived to be the garb of 
the pagan Druids, I felt that stab of loving shame, as of one 
watching his aged mother dancing a cancan, to which every 
Catholic of Welsh blood must be moved by this spectacle. 
Ys mau bid wrth Sais—mine it is to be wroth with the Saxon, 
we might well all cry, echoing the great lament of the bards 
over the body of Llywelyn. Their restraint is almost unparalleled 
in the history of Welsh comminatory song, it might be added. 
Far be it from any of us to rip up old griefs, but it is a fact 
attested by every kind of historian that it took the Saxon well 
over a century to uproot the ancestral Faith, yr hen Grefydd, from 
the hearts (but not the speech) of the perverse and irascible 
Cymry on his doorstep; a period moreover of strong defiance 
and picaresque adventure. Stevenson never devised a more 
romantic night-piece than the escape from the cave on the 
desolate Caernarvonshire coast where for nine months, in 
1587-88, a handful of lurking “seminaries and Jesuites,” all 
Welshmen, lived, said Mass, and operated what is known to 
bibliographers as the Rhiwledyn Press, the first in Wales; out- 
witting Sir Thomas Mostyn’s alguazils at length and throwing 
their types into the sea. Great pity it is indeed that the posterity 
of such men should waste good ceremonial on a gaggle of 
Nonconformist Druids, and one may picture the glowerings of 
the medieval master-bards of Wales. Grufydd Grjg and Hywel 
Dafydd, you who trod the road to Rome and Compostela, and 
you, Tudur Aled, who died, like so many, in the tertiary habit 
of St. Francis—what fiery exercises might you not have produced 
on such a theme. 
All the more fiery, perhaps, because the old bards would still 
recognize the modern Cymry as their own stock. For the Welsh 


(Citic Gace SOME TIME AGO the solemn harlequinade 
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were not affected by the Reform in their national essence and 
temper, whereas there is an entertaining monograph to be written 
on the effect of four centuries of the frigus Anglicanum on the 
noble rage and genial soul-currents of the once-expansive English; 
in whom I include, with a fraternal gesture, the Catholic English, 
many of whom on emerging from the penal ghetto seem to have 
absorbed something of the decorous chill surrounding them, and 
to have made it hereditary. ‘Alas, my Joy and my Sweeting 
is condemned to hang !’’"—how faintly embarrassing, how some- 
how “un-English” the cry of Richard Rolle of Hampole, that 
typical Yorkshireman, must sound to some of his Catholic 
fellow-countrymen to-day (it does). We are not of course con- 
sidering here whether emotion, generally speaking, is essential 
or even desirable, but the plain fact that the Sais, who once had 
it in abundance, has it no more, whereas we Welsh remain, 
salva Fide, as St. David left us; capricious, choleric, secretive, 
pragmatical, uninhibited, turbulent, compassionate, avaricious, 
sensual, capable of fierce loyalties and painstaking treachery, 
xenophobic as Chinese, song-drunk as Italians, vindictive as 
Corsicans, fundamenially religious as Spaniards, and remote from 
the West to-day, alas, as Eskimos. 

Till quite recently this dark, stocky, hot-eyed race had made 
no very notable contribution to Western civilization; nor, despite 
our battalion of early saints, did we swell the medieval Calendar 
to any extent. I think the array of the Welsh beati, clerical and 
lay, of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries more than supplies 
both deficiencies. Richard Gwynn, William Davies (“Sir Dai” 
of the Cave), David Lewis, Philip Evans, Edward Powell, 
William Lloyd, Edward Morgan, and so many more of Christ’s 
militia, how small our ruthless warrior-hero General Picton looks 
beside you, for all his valour at Badajoz and Waterloo! 

Of this splendid company the last, so far, of the Welsh 
martyrs, Blessed David Lewis of the Society of Jesus, also known 
by his nom de guerre of “Charles Baker,” has always attracted 
me strongly. It is not that his life is more gallant or adventurous 
than those of his companions; he is, in fact, if such a word be 
permissible, among the least spectacular of them, and was not 
haled to the gallows till the end of thirty years of labour. For 
three qualities I am drawn to him chiefly: a calm and soldierly 
devotion to duty, a tireless compassion which earned him the 
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local title of ‘‘Father of the Poor,” and a command of his temper 
miraculous in any of the race of Siencyn, since he is recorded 
to have burst into Columban flame only once, being faced with 
a piece of grotesque slander and being on trial for his life. Blessed 
David, in fact, seems to me to typify all that is soundest and 
sweetest in the national character, with just enough of a light 
touch of native asperity to foil the sugar-bakers of Repository 
Art. This bracing element is perceptible enough in the contem- 
porary engraved portrait in the Records of the English Province. 
The face of our Beatus is an ineluctably Cymric one; aquiline, 
vigilant, imperious, full of potential “‘fehemences and cholers.”’ 
From his prison-writings peep occasional flashes of a humour 
not without edge. It may be that the sunshine of Blessed David’s 
compassion was all the more heart-warming by reason of occa- 
sional rumblings of summer thunder, like the objurgations with 
which his fellow-countryman Squire Bramble in Smollett per- 
forms his acts of kindness. This type of Cymro, the four-square 
bon bourru, makes Tennyson’s rant about “‘the blind hysterics of 
the Celt” look silly enough. It is not so rare a type as the foreigner 
vainly imagines. 

Apart from keeping his temper Blessed David has no great 
surprises for us. A member of the cultivated bilingual (or 
trilingual) South Welsh bourgeoisie, his gifts are, to coin a 
phrase, more solid than showy. As a newly-ordained student at 
the Venerable English College he preached a good Latin sermon 
before Urban VIII, and later for some months he officiated as 
spiritual director at the College. From the cadences of his English 
gallows-speech (“‘A Roman Catholic I am’’—but one should be 
writing this on music-paper) I judge him to have possessed in 
his native tongue all that eloquence and hwyl so esteemed by 
the connoisseur. Add, then, to a testy, tender, cheerful, unshakable 
holiness a discipline on which the toughest old battledog of 
Legio II Augusta Adjutrix, that crack regiment which dominated 
his native Monmouthshire so long, could not have taught him 
anything, and we have the ideal Welshman, fitting, for me, 
perfectly into a dear and familiar countryside; which cannot, 
unfortunately, be said for all its present inhabitants. 

Lovely the woods, waters, meadows, combes, vales, 
All the air things wear that build this world of Wales; 


Only the inmate does not correspond. . . . 
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Gerard Manley Hopkins’ sigh might’ well have been exhaled 
on viewing the prospect from the gates of Abergavenny, where 
Blessed David was born in 1616. This fair mystical land of Gwent, 
with its bare rounded mountains in a blue distance, its wide 
noble river and green valleys, its rich orchards and thick over- 
hanging woods, deep lanes and winding high-roads and hidden 
springs, its little old manors and remote whitewashed farms, is 
drenched in the aura of Rome and of Arthur, quondam Rex que 
futurus. Long before the Legions departed it had received the 
Faith, firmly rooted, from Pope St. Eleutherius. As for its 
Arthurian aroma, there is many a phrase in Malory or the 
Mabinogion guaranteed to yield the exile what Hopkins calls 
an “‘inscape”’ of this countryside, spread out suddenly clear and 
still and glowing in the morning sun of Pentecost-tide, with the 
bells of royal Caerleon’s thirteen churches ringing down the wind 
for the nuptials of Peredur Longspear and Angharad of the 
Golden Hand. It is faéry country still. Faced by its palpable 
enchantment the Time-Spirit reels back defeated, gibbering like 
Caliban. It is big medicine and strong magic. 

In James I’s reign the little walled town of Abergavenny amid 
its seven hills—on one of them, called the Great Skirrid or Holy 
Mountain, remained a shrine of St. Michael, for visiting which 
on the Archangel’s feast-day Clement X granted a plenary 
indulgence in 1676, on the very eve of the Popish Plot—was 
more compact, its streets more comely, its Norman castle more 
stoutly impressive, its Benedictine priory barely roofless, the stone 
of its beautiful fifteen-arch bridge over the Usk still gleaming 
almost as when new from the medieval builders’ hands. A dozen 
miles south, beyond the little town of Usk, on the borders of 
Caerleon, the ghost of Imperial Rome loomed (and looms) 
over the ruins of Isca Silurum and the fortress of the Second 
Augustan Legion; a vision to quicken the day-dreams of an 
intelligent seventeenth-century Welsh schoolboy fresh from con- 
struing Aeneid VI (‘‘Tu regere imperio. . . .”) as inevitably as it 
haunted young Arthur Machen long after him. Thus, when a 
few years onward young David Lewis caught his first distant 
glimpse of the City from the height of the Cassian Way, he must 
have experienced in a double sense that mysterious feeling, known 
to so many of us, of coming home. 

Any Virgilian musings of his boyhood would be fluent enough. 
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He was receiving a sound classical education. His father, Morgan 
Lewis, was head-master, at a salary—fixed in 1542 and possibly 
since augmented—of {£13 a year, assisted by an “‘usher’’ at 
£6, of the still-flourishing King Henry VIII Grammar School 
founded, in one of Henry’s rare educational moods, on a portion 
of neighbouring monastic spoils. For that time and place the 
boy’s family background is significant. Officially an Anglican, 
Mr. Morgan Lewis, a kinsman of the recusant Morgans of 
Skenfrith, so far lacked fanaticism for an alien Establishment, 
on which indeed the majority of the Welsh have always turned 
their backs, as to allow a devoutly Catholic wife to bring up 
eight of nine children in the ancestral Faith. David he reserved, 
possibly as a peace-offering to the system whereby he earned his 
living; but since Morgan Lewis endured a proscribed Jesuit 
brother-in-law with equanimity and was himself received not 
long after his son’s conversion, it would seem that with him the 
Reform had never, as doctors say of inoculation, “taken” to any 
notable extent. 

In 1632 we find sixteen-year-old David reading law at the 
Middle Temple, like two previous alumni of his old school, both 
to die before long in the Benedictine habit: Venerable Augustine 
Baker, the mystic, author of Sancta Sophia, and Blessed Philip 
Powell. Having spent a subsequent Long Vacation in France with 
a fellow-student, a son of Viscount Savage, he returned to 
London a Catholic, received at the English Jesuits’ house in 
Paris. Two priests for whom he had a strong affection, his uncle 
Fr. John Prichard, S.J., and angelic Fr. John Kemble, a distant 
relative with whom the boy had begun an admiring friendship 
as far back as 1625, had had some share in this; much more, 
doubtless, a well-loved mother. It would seem that conversion 
swiftly showed David his vocation. Towards the beginning of 
1636 he abandoned the law with his father’s consent and returned 
to Abergavenny, where the means of carrying out a half-formed 
project lay close at hand. 

Just over a mile from Abergavenny to the west of the road 
to Hereford (the ghosts that haunt this favoured land!), in hilly, 
well-timbered country, a steep, rough, and partly sunken lane 
leading down to Llanrothal hamlet on the Monnow river passes 
a still-inhabited farmhouse which should one day be preserved 
as a national shrine. Here in 1625, when this remote dip in the 
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valley, screened by thick woods, was invisible and almost inacces- 
sible from the rugged highway or any other quarter, Fr. Richard 
Blount, the Jesuit Provincial, turned two farmhouses with a 
walled court into the College of St. Francis Xavier, complete 
with chapel and library. Known as The Cwm (coombe, dingle). 
this ‘‘fair and gentil house,” as the Government's inquisitors later 
described it, was to be for over fifty years a major outpost of 
Welsh Catholicity, a power-house of missionary energy operating 
in six counties, and a refuge for hunted priests. Little remains of it 
today but the cellars. It was raided and thoroughly sacked in the 
winter of 1678, when the existing community just managed to 
escape, for the time being, with their lives, and was never re- 
occupied by the Society. Here young David Lewis had become a 
frequent visitor, and from here, on 22 August, 1638, he set out for 
Rome with the aid and blessing of the rector, Fr. Gwynne, his 
parents having recently died in one of those plague-epidemics 
from which the most charming seventeenth-century town was 
not exempt. 

He entered the Venerabile on 2 November to be trained for 
the Welsh Mission, taking the necessary cover-name of “Charles 
Baker.” The Cymric Ascendancy which had created such trouble 
in Blessed Edmund Campion’s time, when the moody, ambitious, 
learned canon lawyer Dr. Owen Lewis of Winchester and New 
College—subsequently St. Charles Borromeo’s Vicar-General at 
Milan and Bishop of Cassano—and his successor, kindly, vague, 
exasperating Dr. Morris Clynog, were favouring their fellow- 
countrymen at the Saxon’s expense to such an extent that the Holy 
See had to intervene, was by now merely an amusing legend, and 
the College was equably and efficiently ruled by the Society of 
Jesus. Ordained priest, with the official encomium vir prudens et 
pius, in July 1644, Fr. Lewis went on to the noviciate at Sant’ 
Andrea for two years more and was then dispatched on the Welsh 
Mission, to be recalled almost immediately for duty as confessor 
at the English College. Within a year, at his own humble prayer 
and in response to petitions from The Cwm, he was returned to 
his own land for good. 

The situation in Wales, as in England, was on the eve of 
worsening. In the year after Fr. Lewis’s return Charles I was 
executed, and the temporary lull in persecution since the Gun- 
powder Plot upheaval ended. During Charles’s reign, which © 
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thanks to a Catholic queen claimed barely a dozen martyrs and 
relatively few expulsions, there had even been a reposeful period 
of becks and smiles occupying the three years (1632-35) in which 
Laud, needing allies against Calvinism, toyed with the idea of 
corporate reunion, on his own terms, with Rome. Like every 
subsequent attempt of the kind, the discussions with his old 
Oxford friend Dom Leander Jones, O.S.B., came to nothing, 
thanks to that via media chimera which bombinates in its vacuum 
still, Newman’s demolition-work notwithstanding. 

After Charles I’s death the Long Parliament began a new anti- 
Catholic drive which was to last for the next fourteen years 
and to reap a fresh crop of martyrs. For even in England, as we 
are often apt to forget, Catholicism was by no means a negligible 
factor in national affairs until the Whig Revolution of 1688 
stamped it finally underground. Strong pockets of recusants still 
held out here and there in Fr. Lewis’s time, especially in the 
North and in London, conversions were not unknown, and there 
was a probably large body of outside sympathisers of the type 
of charming John Aubrey of the Royal Society, whose admirers 
will recall his friendships with the English Jesuits at Paris and 
St. Omer, his intermittent longings for the religious life, his 
admission to Anthony 4 Wood that he was “no inimy to the 
old Gentleman on the other side of the Alpes,” and his cold 
sweats when, like the cantankerous Wood, he imagined himself 
swept up in Titus Oates’ net. 

In 1654 came another relative lull, broken in 1677 by a Privy 
Council order for a fresh offensive against recusants in Hereford- 
shire, the prelude to the Popish Plot frenzy of the two years 
following. Nor do the lull-periods signify that the Church’s 
enemies relaxed entirely. Informers were still active and lists 
being compiled. In 1674 there were only five Jesuits left at The 
Cwm, as against a community of twenty-six in 1643-44. When 
the end came there were a dozen, seven of whom, headed by their 
Rector, Fr. David Lewis, were on the Government’s priority-list. 

Through all these years of perils and breathing-spaces Fr. Lewis 
went daily, or rather nightly, about his work in a parish covering 
a wide sweep of South-East Wales and Herefordshire. At times, 
no doubt, he would be away from The Cwm for weeks on end. 
The Act of 27 Elizabeth, which made his priestly duties high 
treason, hung over him the whole time. One can see him 
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very clearly starting out on a wild autumn night to say a 
Mass or make an urgent sick-call at his first stop, some home- 
stead a few miles over the hills; garbed as a countryman, with 
lantern judiciously cloaked, carrying the Blessed Sacrament in 
a pyx round his neck, his Mass-equipment in a sack; trudging 
up and down barely-visible mountain tracks, along deep muddy 
lanes, through endless woods tossing and shrieking in the gale 
and mingling their noise with the uproar of countless swollen 
brooks; splashing over flooded acres of arable and pasture in 
the blackness; battered by wind, soaked by rain, and well 
aware that any chance wayfarer returning his greeting might 
inform on him to the magistrates next morning. It says 
something for the poorer natives of those parts, and the Protes- 
tants above all, that they kept faith with The Cwm all those 
years. Neighbourly kindness? Sympathy for the Old Religion? 
Esteem for the outlaws? Traditional Cymric solidarity against 
“Llundain’’? Scorn of blood-money? Fear of reprisals? Whatever 
the motives, local loyalty is as remarkable as that of the Clan 
Macpherson to Cluny in his hideout after the ’45, though there 
were no feudal ties to enforce it. Doubtless in the bad times 
Fr. Lewis found a few cottage-doors closed in his face. His 
scattered flock, converts included, was for the most part com- 
posed of small farmers and labourers and the very poor, for 
whom the penalty for harbouring Jesuits would be the same as 
for the local Catholic gentry and professional class, such as the 
Morgans of Llantarnam, near Caerleon, and the Gunters of 
Abergavenny, in whose houses Mass was said regularly. 

Here again in Abergavenny, a small market-town abuzz with 
gossip, faith was kept with the outlaws of The Cwm. In the 1900s 
a Nativity fresco and some wall-paintings were uncovered in the 
attic-chapel of Mr. Thomas Gunter the attorney’s house in Cross 
Street. Everybody from the Mayor down must toe known what 
went on there, yet the Government’s chief local inquisitor in 
the 1670s, a rabid Calvinist and priest-hunter, took no offensive 
action until the year of the Popish Plot. He was John Arnold of 
Llanfihangel Crucorney, M.P. and magistrate, a magnate of wealth 
and influence locally and in London, but, it would seem, of limited 
popularity, since one night in April 1680 he was by his own 
account to the Privy Council set upon and dangerously wounded 
“in Bell Yard, near Jack-an-apes’ Lane End” by three would-be 
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assassins unknown; ostensibly good Welsh Catholics, since one 
of them (teste Arnold) uttered the words “Damme, ye dog, pray 
now for the soul of Captain Evans!” The incident, unique of its 
kind, sounds genuine enough. It might likewise, conceivably, 
have been arranged, in the modern manner, for Government 
propaganda-purposes. Captain Evans—Blessed Philip Evans, S,J., 
captured by Arnold sixteen months previously and duly executed 
at Cardiff—we shall meet directly. Mr. Arnold, who at one time 
feigned a kind of cordiality for Fr. Lewis, died years later, in 
his bed. 

Arnold’s opportunity had arrived at length in the autumn of 
1678, after the unveiling of the Plot in London and the mass- 
hysteria following, on a scale exceeding the most optimistic hopes 
of its inventor; or perhaps inventors, since the Rev. Ezreel Tonge, 
who thought of it first, is often unfairly overshadowed by his more 
efficient brother-clergyman, not to speak of Lord Shaftesbury, 
chief engineer. Early in November, in accordance with the Privy 
Council’s special orders for South Wales, Arnold announced a 
personal offer of £200 reward, over and above the Government's 
£50, for the seizure of his principal bugbear, young Fr. Philip 
Evans of The Cwm, a notable fisher of men and a fine amateur 
harpist and bowls player. Refusing to fly, Fr. Evans was taken a 
month later at the house of Mr. Turberville of Sker and hanged 
with the usual butchery in the following July. Meanwhile 
Arnold’s proclamation had given sufficient notice to Fr. David 
Lewis and his community. While they were still dismantling 
chapel and library at top speed, destroying papers, and packing 
and concealing books, vestments and other valuables, the pur- 
suivants swooped on The Cwm and they had just time to escape 
to the woods and scatter. The raid, with the subsequent sacking, 
was carried out by Arnold’s Herefordshire coadjutor, Captain John 
Scudamore of Kentchurch, acting for Herbert Croft, the apostate 
Bishop of Hereford. This ex-member of the Venerable English 
College had his own list of Jesuits to harry, over and above those 
appearing in the printed Abstract of Examinations, a record of priests’ 
movements compiled by Arnold and Scudamore, from their spies’ 
information, which had been presented to the Privy Council 
at the beginning of the year. 

The winter of 1678 was severe. Two of the older Jesuits from 
The Cwm did not survive their hardships. One of them, seventy- 
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year-old Fr. Ignatius Price, was actually hunted day and night 
through the mountains, in rain and snow, often barefoot, for 
three months by a zealous Protestant relative, a true Corsico- 
Cymro. Fr. Lewis was able to make his way at length south to 
Llantarnam. He took refuge not at Llantorvan House, Lady 
Morgan’s place, doubtless watched day and night, but at a small 
cottage in Llantarnam village, adjoining the forge, and at once 
resumed his duties. 

His time was at hand. A couple of recent apostates from his 
flock, William and Dorothy James, who knew his movements, 
had decided that Arnold’s money was too good to be missed. 
Before long the woman James was boasting in Caerleon that she 
would “‘wash her hands in Mr. Lewis’s blood” and “make 
porridge of his head.’ At dawn on Sunday, 17 November, as 
the priest was preparing for Mass, half a dozen dragoons burst 
into the cottage and took him to Llanfoist, two miles from 
Abergavenny, where Arnold and two other magistrates awaited 
him. It is interesting to note, in a subsequent list of silver Mass- 
utensils and other objects of value embezzled at the time and 
partly disgorged under James II, a small thurible; whether used by 
Fr. Lewis, with its betraying smoke, seems doubtful. Probably 
it was a relic of the sack of The Cwm. 

Some hours later the three magistrates (one of whom, Charles 
Price of Llanfoist, the embezzler, happened to be a relative by 
marriage of Oates’ lieutenant Bedloe) took their prisoner, with an 
escort of a dozen dragoons, into Abergavenny, Arnold shouting to 
the crowd as the cavalcade entered the town that he had captured 
“the pretended Bishop of Llandaff.” For citizens abreast of the 
news, this was a reference to Oates’ story of a Papist purge of the 
Anglican Bench. It was now about 2 p.m. The Recorder of 
Abergavenny was roused from his Sunday siesta, an emergency 
court was held at the Golden Lion inn, the informer James 
repeated his evidence, a report was dispatched to the Privy 
Council, and in the evening, by moonlight, Arnold and his 
dragoons removed Fr. Lewis to Llanfihangel Court for the 
night; five miles away, the first stage of his journey to the 
gallows. The shapely Tudor manor is still there, hardly changed. 
Next day the priest was taken to Monmouth Prison, where a 
friend with money and influence was able to have him lodged 
for the next two months in “‘a good lower room” at fourteen 
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shillings—today about {9—a week. On 13 January, 1679, he 
was removed in a snowstorm to Usk Prison, where several 
Catholic suspects were held. Ten weeks later they took him 
back to Monmouth for the Spring Assizes, which opened on 
Friday evening, 28 March, before Mr. Justice Atkins, a brisk, 
hectoring personage who (as he himself remarked) had handled 


a few Popish priests already. 
It is easy to conjure up the scene that night as Fr. David Lewis 


stepped unperturbedly into the low-spiked dock; the guttering 


tallow candles, the heat and the stench, the play of shadows, the 
intent white faces of a close-packed crowd, the gaolers, guards, 
and sheriffs, the halberds and the pikes, and frowning high over 
all, Mr. Justice Atkins in his great wig and scarlet, with John 
Arnold of Llanfihangel, “principal prosecutor” and a kinsman 
of his Lordship’s, seated beside him and murmuring into his ear. 
For Arnold, apart from selecting the grand and petty jurors, 
thereby causing the High Sheriff to be rebuked from the Bench 
as “saucy” for protesting, prompted the judge at intervals and 
practically ran the entire proceedings. 

The trial, which is fully reported in State Trials, 1679, did 
not begin until ten o’clock the following morning. For all 
its familiar routine, it differs from the earlier Plot trials in that 
Fr. Lewis, who pleaded not guilty, was indicted not for treason- 
able conspiracy but for breaking the famous statute of 27 Elizabeth 
(1585) which made the Mass itself high treason and cut off 
Anglicanism finally from the Church. This infallible old trump- 
card, played this spring against seven other priests, would 
seem to indicate a decline in Oates’ prestige. It was being trotted 
out for the last time. In June 1679 Charles II was able to order 
the Privy Council to reprieve all priests indicted under this Act 
henceforth, though not retrospectively. Meanwhile it shortened 
Fr. Lewis’s trial to some extent. Three of the material Crown 
witnesses—two more having braved the Bench and practically 
refused to testify—had seen the accused priest saying Masses and 
thus confirmed the man James, who had himself served a few of 
them. Dorothy James laughed so heartily during her evidence 
that his Lordship was forced to rebuke her. “Carry yourself more 
modest, for the gentleman is for his life, and ’tis no jesting matter.” 
Before dealing with the evidence Fr. Lewis submitted his main 
contention, namely that it was for the prosecution to prove his 
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Roman ordination; ‘for no such ordination, no priest, and no 
priest, no Mass.” A nice point for Middle Temple debaters; 
actually, during the following century, allowed by a less hostile 
Bench; too nice, however, for Mr. Justice Atkins, who waved 
it brusquely away. 

The accused proceeded to review the witnesses, reluctant 
and other, a dozen in all. The ensuing interlude of a Mr. 


Trott, one of their number, reads like a missing page from j; 


Aubrey. It seemed that little Mr. Trott, a gentleman but a 
diminutive one, had married a late kinswoman of Fr. Lewis’s 
(“‘a considerable fortune to him’’), run through her money, 
abjured his temporary Catholicism, and, having been dismissed 
for misconduct from some minor employment at Court, had 
lived thenceforth on charity. His motive for assisting the Crown 
in trying to hang Fr. Lewis seemed to the priest questionable, 
and to the judge likewise. ‘‘Paupertas ad turpia rogat,” observed 
Mr. Justice Atkins. “Little gentleman, what can you say to this?”’ 
Denying his disgrace at Court, Mr. Trott spoke feelingly of his 
pure Protestant zeal for King and country, at the risk of his life. 

“Ay, Mr. Trott, have a care of yourself,” said the judge grimly, 
dismissing him, “you do well.” And having made its brief ignoble 
irruption into the passion of a martyr, the gnome-like figure of 
little Mr. Trott (who would, I suppose, be wearing tarnished vel- 
vet and lace, a crummy fullbottomed periwig, and a small sword, 

resembling altogether a down-at-heel pocket-sized Rochester) 
vanishes into Limbo. 

So we come to the slanders which brought a sudden Cymric 
blaze into the priest’s eyes and, as is obvious from the printed 
page, an irate hwyl into his voice as he protested against a “‘foul 
aspersion” and “‘one entire lie.’” Embodied in a pamphlet lately 
published in London, called A True Relation of the Knavery of Father 
Lewis, pretended Bishop of Llandaff, and supposed to be the work 
of Bishop Croft of Hereford, in collaboration with the woman 
James, was a story, among others, that the priest had demanded 
£80 to say a Mass for the soul of a certain woman’s father, another 
about his being found by Arnold’s dragoons hiding under the 
cottage-floor, and a third to the effect that he had tried to poison 
a gaoler. Possibly to the court’s surprise, the judge rejected 
this farrago. “Mr. Lewis, for my part I do not believe it to 
be true.” His Lordship then briefly summed up, the jury re- 
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turned an immediate verdict of guilty, and sentence was pro- 
nounced in the customary detail: the hurdle-ride to the gallows, 
“theels forward”; the hanging and cutting-down alive; the 
disembowelling, emasculation, and burning of the members 
“before thy face,” and the final quartering. After which Fr. Lewis 
made his Lordship a low bow and the court rose for dinner. 

He was not to die yet. The Rev. Titus Oates’ powers of inven- 
tion were flagging, the public was recovering a little sanity, and 
the Privy Council needed something new. A month later Fr. Lewis 
was taken to London, with his dear friend, sick, gallant old 
Fr. Kemble, lodged in Newgate, and examined before the Council 
by Oates, his three chief accomplices, and Lord Shaftesbury, who 
at length, since Fr. Lewis had nothing to tell them and declined 
to conform, was moved to remind him that a judicious apostasy 
and a little careful recollection might yet save his life and make 
his fortune. (“Or else——’ added his Lordship smoothly.) To 
this end they returned him to Usk Prison, where the Sheriff 
allowed him a kind of free custody, with visiting-days. Of 
these privileges he at once took advantage by resuming his 
duties and administering the Sacraments. After about three months 
of this the fuming Arnold lost patience and saw Shaftesbury in 
person. A few days later the warrant arrived for Fr. Lewis's 
execution, with a reprimand and a fine for a too-lenient Sheriff. 

They hanged him on 27 August, 1679, on a makeshift gal- 
lows, all the carpenters in Usk having mysteriously evaporated 
with their tools, a phenomenon by no means rare at this 
period. He addressed a large and strongly sympathetic crowd 
with shining eyes and a clear, ringing voice, in which one 
can hear the Welsh lilt from the beginning. “‘Here is a numer- 
ous assembly! The great Saviour of this world save every 
soul of you here!” Proclaiming his loyalty to the Crown and 
his glad fidelity to the Catholic Faith and the Society of Jesus, 
he told them why he was to hang. ““Dying on so good a score, 
so far as human frailty permits I die with alacrity, interior and 
exterior, from the abundance of the heart.” And so, forgiving 
the persecutors and calling on all Catholics present to do the same, 
he ended with a simple and beautiful prayer and thanksgiving to 
the Holy Trinity for a happy life, and with ‘‘Sweet Jesus, receive 
my soul,” stepped back briskly under the beam. A Protestant 
from the crowd took and held his hand as he was swung off. 


B 
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Menacing growls warned the hangman and his aide not to cut 
him down alive and, later, to omit the quartering. The body 
was buried near the west door of the old Priory church of Usk. 
Since the middle of the last century, when the famine-years 
drove so many Catholic Irish to South Wales, it has become the 
custom to wash and deck the martyr’s flat tombstone (previously 
found useful, it is said, by workmen mixing mortar), with palms 
and wild flowers annually on Palm Sunday. 


THOMAS ARNOLD 
JUNIOR-—I 
A Biographical Sketch 


By 
KATHARINE CHORLEY 


N AN OCTOBER SUNDAY AFTERNOON a hundred years ago, 
(): young Englishman, who was the Inspector of Schools 

for Tasmania, was meditating in a troubled and shifting 
sort of way on the problems of philosophy and religion. His 
mind was slowly emerging from those enervating intellectual 
fog-drifts in which every conclusion and belief seem a mere 
shadowy matter of opinion without any guarantee of objective 
validity. And then, quite quietly, a passage from the First Epistle 
of St. Peter passed like a sun-shaft through the confusion of his 
mind. So began one of the most moving personal stories of 
the Second Spring; but a reticent and unobtrusive story, and 
perhaps rather strangely so, for the young man bore a name 
known throughout England and specially famous in that Liberal 
Anglican movement which had arisen to fight the ideals which 
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Newman, Pusey and their friends had set out in the Tracts for the 
Times. He was the second son of Dr. Arnold of Rugby. 

In his autobiography, published nearly fifty years later, Tom 
Arnold says that the passage from St. Peter seemed to apply with 
a singular relevance to his own mental state. Characteristically, 
for all through his life he shrank from revealing the springs of his 
most intimate thought, he does not tell us which the particular 
passage was. But he writes: 


The words of St. Peter sounded to me rather as a command than 
as a theme for discussion, and made a direct appeal to the practical 
reason and will. But who was this Peter? What was his general 


teaching? Who were his helpers and successors? 


Tom Arnold was twenty-eight at the time of this experience, 
and in order to understand it we must go back some years in his 
life. Seven years earlier he had emigrated to New Zealand to take 
up land which had been bought by his father who had been 
interested by the early efforts of colonization. He does not seem 
to have been in the least in love with farming as such; indeed, he 
was a somewhat unpractical person whose life, it might be sup- 
posed, would be more suitably nourished by academic pursuits. 
At Oxford, he had been at the heart of the most brilliant set of 
his time. Every Sunday morning, he and his brother Matthew, 
Theodore Walrond and Arthur Hugh Clough breakfasted 
together and discussed at length the leading article of the current 
Spectator, George Sand’s last read novel, Carlyle’s “‘weighty, 
realistic thoughts” as Tom would later describe them. The four 
of them belonged to the Decade, a highly select debating society 
whose members included Benjamin Jowett, Arthur Stanley, 
R. W. Church, Frederick Temple, John Duke Coleridge; Clough, 
the particular friend of the two Arnolds, held unsought the 
leadership of this society through the grandeur of his thought and 
the charm of his personality. ““How little do I know of all that 
capacious head of yours is scheming and imagining,” Tom would 
be writing a few years hence from New Zealand, rather nos- 
talgically, perhaps, to this much loved friend. 

Tom came down with a first in Greats and a foundation 
scholarship at University College which would automatically 
have led to a fellowship. He could certainly have set his course 
for a distinguished academic career. But instead he chose to go 
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to the Colonial Office and then after a few months he threw up 
the Civil Service and announced that he was going off to New 
Zealand. Not unnaturally, his friends and family tried to dissuade 
him. Academic distinction was sought and prized among Vic- 
torian intellectuals with an earnest ardour well mixed with 

ride. Not that the best of them always achieved “‘firsts.”” Tom’s 
splendid brother Matthew only got a “second” and so did the 
star-like Clough, and we can read in his letters of Newman’s 
despondent chagrin when the Trinity results came out. But these 
three, Newman, Clough and Matthew Arnold redeemed their 

ride and justified their friends’ faith by winning each in turn 
an Oriel fellowship within a short time after their relative failures 
in the Schools. In this sort of atmosphere, Tom’s decision to farm 
in New Zealand must have seemed to his family an irresponsible 
throwing away of golden chances. 

Moreover, he was the favourite in the Arnold clan, pos- 
sessed of an endearing gentleness and charm which took him 
closest of the four sons to his mother who was already a widow. 
From the home at Fox How on the shore of Rydal, loveliest of 
Westmorland lakes, Mrs. Arnold kept the reins of the family 
safely gathered. Fox How remained a centre for all of them; 
sons and daughters bringing home their own families long after 
they had scattered to pursue their varied paths through life. She 
wrote long leisurely letters to her absent sons telling them news 
of each other, commenting on political events and social condi- 
tions, describing some incident of Westmorland life, but, above 
all, Victorian fashion, pre-occupied with their moral and spiritual 
welfare. In the letters to Tom there is a throb of tender interest 
and concern which seems to reflect the closeness of their relation- 
ship. It appears that Tom was the only son at home when his 
father had died suddenly during the Rugby summer half of 
1842. He had witnessed the fatal attack of angina and received 
his father’s last words: “‘My son, thank God for me. Thank God 
for having sent me this pain. I never had pain before and I feel it 
is good for me and I am so thankful.” This memory which he 
shared alone with his mother of the father whom they all most 
deeply loved, admired and leant on must in itself have made a 
special bond. She wrote to New Zealand in 1848 typically: 

I long inexpressibly to have some definite ideas of what you are 
now—after some eight months of residence—doing, thinking, 
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feeling; what are your occupations in the present, what your aims 
and designs for the future. The assurance that it is your first and 
heartfelt desire to please God, my dear son; that you have struggled 
to do this and not allowed yourself to shrink from whatever you 
felt to be involved in it, this is and will be my deepest and dearest 
comfort, and I pray to Him to guide you into all truth. But though 
supported by this assurance, I do not pretend to say that often and often 
Ido not yearn over youin my thoughts, and long to bestow upon you 
in act and word as well as in thought, some of that overflowing 
love which is cherished for you in your home. . . . 


Mrs. Arnold was not one of those who had tried to dissuade 
Tom from his New Zealand plan. No doubt she had the insight 
to see that his desire was not the whim of a moment, but sprang 
from a deepseated restlessness of mind and spirit which he would 
only learn to resolve the hard way by living it out in the condi- 
tions which he had chosen for himself. He wrote to her from the 
Colonial Office in August 1847: 

Everyone whom I meet pities me for having to return to London 
at this dull season, but to my own feelings it is not worse than at 
other times. The things which would make me loathe the thought 
of passing my life or several years in London, do not depend on 
summer or winter. It is the chronic, not the acute ills of London 
life which are real ills to me. I meant to have talked to you again 
before I left home about New Zealand, but I could not find a good 
opportunity. I do not think you will be surprised to hear that I 
cannot give up my intention—though you may think me wrong, 
you will believe that no coldheartedness towards home has assisted 
me in framing my resolution. . . . To me, however paradoxical it 
may sound, this going to New Zealand has become a work of faith, 
and I cannot but go through with it. 

Beneath the gentleness and charm, at the base of Tom’s char- 
acter, there was a resolution of steel to translate into action what- 
ever principle might have gained possession in his mind. Other 
men might acquire principles and play with them as attractive 
theories, but for Tom a principle was a belief in action. But he 
did not acquire beliefs easily for he did not easily trust his own 
mental processes and he saw too clearly all sorts of qualifying 
clauses. Yet once certain of anything he would allow no personal 
repercussion to influence him. Thus, soon after his arrival in 
New Zealand he was offered the post of Private Secretary to the 
Governor, work far better suited to his talents than clearing 
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virgin land, but he refused it out of hand because New Zealand 
had then no representative institutions and he could not square 
working for a non-representative government with one of his 
few then certainties—a belief in democracy. 

When his plans were settled he had written to one of his 


sisters: 


There is such an indescribable blessedness in looking forward to 
a manner of life which the heart and conscience approve, and which 
at the same time satisfies the instinct for the heroic and beautiful. 
Yet there seems little enough in a homely life in a New Zealand 
forest; and indeed there is nothing in the thing itself, except in so 
far as it flows from a principle, a faith. 


New Zealand had become a principle and one which seemed to 
offer release from the clogging effects of his mental restlessness. 
He felt himself out of sympathy with the English social and 
economic set-up of his time, disillusioned by its hypocrisies and 
shams, distrustful of its trends. He saw too clearly that efforts to 
increase the national wealth by throwing off all restraints from 
industry could only exacerbate the rising conflict between capital 
and labour. Yet English socialism as represented by Robert Owen 
or the Chartists did not attract him because to his fastidious mind 
it lacked all culture—the qualifying clause. He is the Philip, 
“dreamer and democrat” of Clough’s strange compelling poem 
The Bothie of Tober na Vuolich, in which an Oxford reading- 
party settles in a remote house in the Highlands and in English 
hexameters discusses everything under heaven and on earth. He 
himself later disclaimed too close an identification with Philip, 
maintaining that “there is much in Philip that is Clough himself 
and there is a dialectic force in him that certainly was never in 
me.’ This is perhaps true, but nevertheless there is also much in 
Philip which sounds the authentic ring of Tom. For instance: 


Alas, the noted phrase of the prayer-book 

Doing our duty in that state of life to which God has called us 

Seems to me always to mean, when the little rich boys say it, 

Standing in velvet frock by Mama’s brocaded flounces, 

Eyeing her gold-fastened book, and the chain and watch at her 
osom, 

Seems to me always to mean, Eat, drink, and never mind others. 


And then a hesitance and a seeming twist because of the qualifying 
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realization that a great culture is built on the sweat and toil of 
men whose lot forbids them to share its fruit: 


. and shall hod-men in beer-shops complain of a glory denied 


them, 
Which could not ever be theirs more than now it is theirs as spec- 


tators 
Which could not be, in all earth, if it were not for labour of hod- 


men. 
And I find myself saying, and what I am saying discern not, 
Dig in thy deep dark prison, O miner! and finding be thankful; 
Though unpolished by thee, unto thee unseen in perfection, 
While thou art eating black bread in the poisonous air of thy cavern, 
Far away glitter the gems on the peerless neck of a princess. 
Dig, and starve, and be thankful; it is so, and thou hast been aiding. 


Tom’s gentler imagination could never have dressed his thought 
in these stinging phrases, but none the less the thought is surely 
his. And he was led on to brood over notions for an ideal society 
based on human brotherhood which might be built up in a 
setting untainted by old corruptions. New Zealand with its 
virgin forests, its rivers rising in unknown fastnesses of tall snow- 
cloaked mountains seemed to offer itself as setting. It was the 
same gallant discontent with reality measured against an ideal 
which had brought Coleridge and Southey as young men to the 
verge of sailing for America to found their pantisocracy, the 
same that sent other young men after the first World War to try 
out in Cotswold villages a life which should have no truck with 
the values and the paraphernalia of an industrial civilization. In 
all this, Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister had lit his imagination, espe- 
cially the second part which he thought might contain “‘the true 
medicine for the world’s maladies.” 


The notion of an organized society closely linked with the past, 
directed by a Bond of wise and good men—thinkers, educators, 
rulers, artists—seemed wonderfully attractive. But when I asked 
myself was it practicable? could it ever oust and replace what 
exists? I saw at once that . . . it was only a “devout imagination,” 
and possessed no inherent strength even to resist, much less prevail. 


In the old countries of Europe—no. But in a new country? The 
social ideals of Wilhelm Meister surely went with Tom to New 


Zealand. 
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The experiment, however, was short-lived. Tom found that 
the sections of land allotted to his father had been rifled of their 
best timber. The secretary of the company offered in exchange a 
section of better land which Tom began to clear whilst waiting 
to hear from his trustees at home whether he might have per- 
mission to make the exchange. When the reply came it was a 
categorical refusal. Disheartened, he looked about for other 
work. Then Alfred Domett, Browning’s Cambridge friend, the 
original of “Waring,” who, disgusted because he could not 
make himself into a good poet, had slipped away from England 
with the determination to achieve a name by some means even 
in the Antipodes, came to the rescue. Domett suggested that 
Tom should open a much needed school at Nelson. But the 
project never reached maturity, and in the meantime a letter 
came from Tasmania offering him the inspectorship of schools 
for the Colony. But Tasmania had no representative govern- 
ment! On the other hand, by contrast with the free settlements of 
New Zealand, the basis of Tasmanian colonization was transpor- 
tation. Here was a nice case of casuistry. Tom’s political con- 
science sensibly resolved it with the reflection that a community 
largely composed of convicts could not be “considered by the 
most fervid stickler for human rights fit to enjoy the blessings of 
freedom and representative government.” He set off for Hobart 
in December 1849—disillusioned by now of his Utopian dreams: 


I left New Zealand without seeing any of the vague hopes of the 
rise of a regenerated society within its borders fulfilled. The handful 
of settlers of finer mould than the generality of mankind had each 
turned to his special line of work and no association on poetic or 


ideal lines was dreamed of. 


Poor Tom! Even as an old man he harks back to this disappoint- 
ment in his Memoirs, comparing New Zealand in respect of 
climate and natural beauty to the Greek colony of Lycia: 


But how different the civilization of the two places! Science 
thrives in New Zealand; art flourished in Lycia. Two centuries 
hence, should English civilization and power be overthrown, a few 
ruined embankments, bridges, fragments of locomotives, dynamos 
. . . alone would testify that here the English Empire had been 
planted. But two thousand years ago Xanthus presided over the 
Lycian cities, and her citizens had such a passion for the beautiful 
and such a reverence for her divinities, that the immortal sculptures 
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in which their feelings were expressed have defied the lapse of time 
and the Briton from the distant isle . . . can present his capital with 
no more precious gift than the exquisite tombs and bas-reliefs of 
Xanthus.' 


A very typical bit of Tom. But he had grown up and learned 
much in New Zealand. He had bathed his spirit in the natural 
beauty, the freshness of this new country; above all he had made 
creative friendships among a remarkable set of men, in particular 
perhaps the friendship with Frederic Weld of the old Dorset 
Catholic family may have laid unconscious foundations for his 
future development. Weld was then a sheep farmer and explorer 
and like Tom an ardent political liberal. He had refused a seat in 
the Governor’s nominated Council of 1848, but later when 
representative institutions were inaugurated he was elected to the 
Assembly to represent his own district, and in 1864 he became 
premier. It is fitting to recall him here not only as Arnold’s 
friend and the type of settler whom he could wholeheartedly 
admire, but also as one of the first Catholics of the new generation 
freed from the Penal Laws to serve their country in positions of 
honour and responsibility. He became Governor of Western 
Australia in 1869 and afterwards of Tasmania and the Straits 
Settlements. But in 1849 life on the Weld Ranch was an odd 
mixture. Except for the teal and quail which they shot while 
Tom was staying there, “‘the fare consisted of mutton chops and 
damper for breakfast, ditto for dinner and ditto for supper. 
There was no milk or butter but plenty of tea and claret, and 
abundance of sauce and pickles.” Over these the two talked about 
yachting and university subjects and lent each other books. One 
of Weld’s was a history of philosophy by the Jesuit Freudenfelt 
which Weld had brought with him from Fribourg. Tom remarks 
that this book seemed to him more genially and lucidly written 
than any similar book which he had read at Oxford. 

The Sunday afternoon experience at Hobart which was to 
re-orient Tom’s life happened when he had already been four 
years in the Colony; he was well established as a successful Inspec- 
tor of Schools and had become a married man with a family. Ever 
since his Oxford years his mind had been in a “‘welter of uncer- 
tainty” about religion. As an undergraduate he had read Strauss’s 


t Brought back to the British Museum by Sir Charles Fellows’ expedition of 
1844. 
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famous Leben Jesu, a book which was probably more effective 
than any other single cause in disintegrating the Christian beliefs 
of Victorian intellectuals of the "forties and "fifties. Then there 
was George Sand’s Consuelo, which he and Matthew had read 
with a mounting excitement. For two young men brought up 
on Rugby Christianity, Consuelo must have been heady wine, 
a scemingly liberating draught freeing their minds for new con- 
ceptions of life, life drenched in a joy and beauty of art and 
reaching out regardless of conventional restraints. He had, per- 
haps hastily, sampled the various and sometimes conflicting 
thought of current Anglicanism but had found no position which 
satisfied him. He was at Oxford during the years when the 
storm over the Tractarian movement was rising to its climax. 
He heard “‘the sermon at Christchurch for which Pusey was 
‘six-doctored’ and tramped up and down in the mud of Broad 
Street on that day of pouring rain when Ward was degraded.” 
Once or twice he heard Newman preach in St. Mary’s, but 
strangely enough, and in this unlike his brother Matthew, he 
never felt an enchantment in Newman’s personality or a spell- 
binding in his eloquence; indeed he says that Newman’s technique 
confused and bewildered him. Neither of the Arnold brothers 
was attracted by Newman’s teaching and there were no Trac- 
tarians among their intimate friends though Clough had been 
drawn towards the movement for a short while. He heard 
Manning, then Archdeacon of Chichester, preach a University 
Sermon and was not impressed. He went to hear Frederick 
Dennison Maurice preach in Lincoln’s Inn chapel and records: 
“‘He made upon me the impression of a man,immersed in a 
thick metaphysico-theological fog, and I felt quite unable to look 
to him as to one capable of helping other people to find their 
way into sunshine.” He was intimate with Arthur Stanley, 
found him “‘always interesting because he was real and genial, 
but the via media which he laboured to construct was too com- 
prehensive. . . . He argued and pleaded for toleration all round 
. . . but the interior justifying theory of all this indulgence was 
never clearly stated. Or if stated . . . it turned out to be some 
form of Erastianism, natural enough to one whose mind brimmed 
over with historic imaginations and delighted in court pageants.” 

This spiritual frustration had persisted all through the New 
Zealand years and the subsequent years in Tasmania; but now on 
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that autumn Sunday afternoon the train of thought was started— 
in that apparently casual and even fortuitous manner in which 
the operation of grace is so often disguised—which was to lead 
to ‘‘the answer to the questions which had never ceased to harass 
me since I grew to manhood—what, namely, is the ideal of 
human life, and what the discipline by which that life should be 
controlled.” Who was this Peter and what was his general 
teaching and who were his helpers and successors? Tom remem- 
bered that the early Tracts for the Times had dealt with the begin- 
nings of Christianity, the first documents. He managed to get 
hold of copies and reading them “‘the unity of the Christian 
system from the first, and the care with which that unity was 
preserved, seemed to me undeniable.’ Other incidents contri- 
buted to fix and deepen the new direction of his thought. At a 
country inn, he came across the volumes of Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints and took out one at random. It contained the life of St. 
Brigit of Sweden. Tom’s attention was riveted. He began to 
realize the Catholic conception of sanctity and saw St. Brigit as 
the direct heir in an unbroken succession, contained within the 
firm boundary of the Roman Church, of the early saints and 
martyrs. All through his life this impression of St. Brigit remained 
with him and towards the end of it he made a pilgrimage to 
Sweden to visit her tomb. 

Tom was received into the Catholic Church at Hobart in 
January 1856 and at once the difficulties, practical and personal, 
which were to contract and harass the best years of his life began. 
It soon became clear that feeling in the Colony would never 
permit of a Catholic Inspector of Schools. Tom was given a 
formal eighteen months’ leave in order to go home, but it was 
tacitly understood that he would not return to Tasmania. He was 
therefore virtually out of work with a wife and a family of three 
small children to maintain. And his wife, who would have to 
bear the practical brunt of their changed fortunes, was funda- 
mentally out of sympathy with his new beliefs. Indeed, they 
must have seemed to her a bewildering volte-face. Only two and 
three years before when the two older children were born, Tom, 
with that awkward scrupulous determination to apply his philo- 
sophy in practice, had wanted to refuse to have them baptized. 
With difficulty their mother had persuaded him to give his 
consent. She was a scriptural Protestant and this difference with 
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her husband must have troubled her, but it was superficial by 
comparison with the cleavage which developed now. It was only 
four years since he had come courting, invested with the glamour 
of his father’s name and his father’s fame. Knowing his nest, 
Julia Sorrell had allowed herself to be attracted without reserve 
to this young Inspector of Schools. 

The Sorrells were originally a Huguenot family who had 
settled in England as refugees after the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. On her mother’s side, Julia was a Kemp and the 
Kemps were notorious throughout Tasmania for their wild ways 
and violent tempers. Julia’s hatred of Catholicism was in line 
with the Huguenot family tradition, and no doubt the infusion 
of tempestuous Kemp blood gave this instinctive historic hatred 
a peculiar force and passion. She remained in love with Tom to 
the end of her life and magnificently loyal through all the hard 
practical vicissitudes of fortune that were to come to them as a 
result of his conversion, but she never surrendered her hatred of 
his faith. Many years later, their daughter Mrs. Humphry Ward 
frankly admitted that she drew upon her own girlhood memories 
in writing Helbeck of Bannisdale. In this novel, which incidentally 
deserves permanent revival, tragedy develops through the 
bafflement of love between Helbeck, the Catholic squire of an 
old Westmorland estate, and Laura Fountain, the step-daughter 
of his widowed sister, but the daughter of a Cambridge agnostic 
to whose teaching and memory she is passionately devoted. And 
the bafflement of their love is starkly due to Laura’s failure, try 
how she may, to come to a modus vivendi with her lover’s religion. 
The culminating tragedy of Helbeck and Laura hgs fortunately no 
prototype in the lives of Tom and Julia, nor has the character of 
Helbeck much in common with that of Tom, but Laura’s char- 
acter may well have been drawn from Julia’s, and the tension set 
up by a personal love and an ideological hatred centred on the 
same person was certainly sadly familiar to Mrs. Ward as a 
feature of her home. 

Although she does not say so, we may surmise too that Mrs. 
Ward’s own memories of the atmosphere in her home are built 
into Robert Elsmere. Indeed, it would be good to think that this 
novel represents them more closely than Helbeck, for here an 
ideological tension comes near to being transcended if not 
resolved through a deeper wisdom and charity and patience. The 
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situation is different, but the resultant strain is similar. A young 
Anglican clergyman, Robert Elsmere, loses his faith, resigns his 
orders and starts a kind of ethical deistic church of his own in 
London. His wife, whose natural sweetness of disposition is 
blended with evangelical ardour and austerity and who has 
supported her husband’s work as a clergyman with whole- 
hearted energy and admiration is utterly unable to understand 
the changing process of his thought. She is shocked and shaken 
to the foundations of her being. She can no longer share and 
trust her husband’s mental and spiritual or even his active life 
and impassable barriers of loneliness grow up between them. 
But in the end these barriers are transcended by loving patience 
on the part of Robert and the growth of a new loving generosity 
and discernment in Catherine. The actual character of Catherine 
probably has not much in common with that of Julia Arnold— 
there is far more of Julia in the storm-ridden Laura Fountain— 
but Robert is nearer akin to Tom than is Helbeck with his curbed 
passionate heart, his stern piety and his ever-present sense of 
obligation to the old penal times. Robert is sunny and frank and 
trusting, an idealist who is too easily bruised, an intellectual who 
is too easily dazzled by learning and the show of argument, but a 
translator of principles into action, a lover of beauty and a man 
whose personal integrity shines through his every thought and 
action. He is more forceful and has a stronger assurance than Tom 
Arnold and he is a leader of men which Tom was not; yet we 
cannot but feel that, sub-consciously at any rate, Mrs. Ward 
was drawing from her father when she made the portrait of 
Robert Elsmere. 

Tom Arnold himself is completely reticent about this side of 
his life and we know of the suffering involved only through 
references in his daughter’s Memoirs and Life and through what 
we may surmise from her two novels. She had a wonderfully 
close and sympathetic relationship with her father despite the 
fact that her own beliefs were those which she makes Robert 
Elsmere carry off from his spiritual battlefield. | 

The Arnold family arrived in England in October 1856 after a 
miserable voyage. The ship was infested by rats and mother and 
nurse had to take turns to watch at night lest the children’s faces 
should be bitten. With masculine egotism, Tom gives as his 
criterion of the rat plague the fact that they ate his braces. Dis- 
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embarked, they huddled into a small uncomfortable inn in 
Thames Street. But next day Tom’s brother-in-law, the York- 
shire Quaker and industrialist William Forster, who would later 
become Chief Secretary for Ireland and Minister of Education in 
Gladstone’s Government, appeared on the scene. With typically 
Quaker practical generosity, he took charge of the whole family 
and swept it off to “‘that finest of old hostelries, the Swan in 
Bishopsgate Street.” Thence they all went up to Westmorland to 
the welcome of Fox How and the Rydal fells glowing with 
autumn bracken and fringed with gold and brown woodland. 
But Tom could not linger to enjoy the reunion with his own 
family and the rambling mountain walks which he loved. On the 
ship coming home, he must have made many anxious forecasts 
about the possibilities of a career in England which would enable 
him to support his family. His qualifications were solely aca- 
demic; but he was cut off by his religion from Oxford and the 
great public schools and from the work as an Inspector of Educa- 
tion of which he already had experience. And in Catholic Eng- 
land of the 1850's there was little demand or outlet for the 
services of distinguished University converts with a living to 
earn. To an Arnold, brought up in the most brilliant intellectual 
circles of the time, the prospect must have seemed discon- 
certingly narrow. He got into touch with Newman and the latter 
invited him to go at once to Dublin as Professor of English 
Literature in the new Catholic University. It was probably a 
better opening than he had reason to hope for. In her Memoirs, 
Mrs. Ward quotes Newman’s reply to Tom’s letter asking if he 
might come to see him. The sensitive almost tender spontaneity 
of Newman’s response must have given Tom his first new 
insight into the quality of the man whom he had so signally 
failed to appreciate at Oxford in his undergraduate days: 


How strange it seems! What a world this is! I knew your father 
a little and I really think I never had any unkind feeling towards 
him. I saw him at Oriel on the Purification before (I think) his 
death (January 1842). I was glad to meet him. If I said ever a harsh 
thing against him I am very sorry for it. In seeing you I should have 
a sort of pledge that he at the moment of his death made it all up 
with me. Excuse this. I came here last night, and it is so marvellous 
to have your letter this morning. 


So Tom went off to Ireland for the winter term, leaving Julia 
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and the children at Fox How and promising himself that he 
would find a new home for his family in Dublin and come back 
to fetch them after Christmas. 

Fox How was a paradise for Tom’s children and in the coming 
years they spent much of their time there. Mrs. Ward has left 
delightful descriptions of its inmates, the friends who came to 
visit them and the life lived in the embrace of that serious yet 
hospitable house. In particular she recalls a visit of Clough some- 
time after their return from Tasmania when Tom was at home 
and the two old friends met again. Her picture has a charm and 

aiety which seems to reflect its light upon Tom and show him 
with all the harassments of his life obliterated by its illumination: 


The two old friends . . . walked up the Sweden Bridge lane into 
the heart of Scandale Fell, while I, paying no more attention to 
them, than they—after a first ten minutes—did to me, went wander- 
ing, and skipping, and dreaming by myself. In those days every 
rock along the mountain lane, every boggy patch, every stretch of 
silken, flower-sown grass, every bend of the wild stream, and all its 
sounds, whether it chattered gently over stony shallows, or leapt 
full-throated into deep pools, swimming with foam—were to me 
the never ending joys of a “land of pure delight.’’ Should I find a 
ripe wild strawberry under a particular rock I knew by heart?—or 
the first Grass of Parnassus, or the bog auricula or streaming cotton- 
plant, amid a stretch of wet moss ahead? I might quite safely explore 
these enchanted spots under male eyes, since they took no account, 
mercifully, of a child’s boots and stockings—male tongues besides 
being safely busy with books and politics. Was that a dipper, rising 
and falling along the stream, or—positively—a fat brown trout in 
hiding under that shady bank?—or that a buzzard hovering over- 
head. . . . It was a point of honour with me to get to Sweden Bridge 
—a rough crossing for the shepherds and sheep, near the head of the 
valley—before my companions; and I would sit dangling my feet 
over the unprotected edge of its grass-grown arch, blissfully con- 
scious on a summer day of the warm stretches of golden fell folding 
in the stream, the sheep, the hovering hawks, the stony path that 
wound up and up to regions beyond the ken of thought. . . . 


Tom Arnold remained in Dublin until 1862 when Newman, 
who had resigned the Rectorship of the University in 1858, 
invited him to come to the Oratory School at Birmingham as 
Senior Classical master. During the early Dublin period, before 
Newman’s resignation, he had seen the leader, on whose words 
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half Oxford had hung, struggling not altogether successfully 
through endless difficulties and frustrations and misunderstand- 
ings to get this new University which had been committed to 
his care established on an adequate intellectual foundation. 
Indeed, his own appointment was one of Newman’s difficulties. 
The latter was fighting an uphill battle for the right to choose 
his own professors and for nearly a year Dr. Cullen, Archbishop 
of Dublin, had refused to ratify Arnold’s appointment. His 
admiration deepened, and when he came to write his autobio- 
graphy years after Newman’s death he looked back to this 
period and insisted on the value of Newman’s overall contribu- 
tion to the intellectual life of Ireland. At this time too, he began 
to know Newman as a spiritual master. He was impressed now 
by his sermons. “I can never forget,” he says, “‘the low and 
penetrating tones in which he gave an abstract of the narrative 
by one of his biographers of Napoleon’s final estimate of the life 
and work of Christ.” But he does not seem to have become 
intimate with Newman personally either in Dublin or subse- 
quently at the Oratory, and reading of their relationship an 
impression forms that there may have been some hesitation of 
reserve, a certain lack of full and spontaneous mutual confidence 
between them. Possibly because both were sensitive to a degree. 
At any rate it seems strange that after several years of contact 
with Newman at the Birmingham Oratory, Tom began to drop 
back into the frame of mind, agnostic in the sense given to the 
term by its inventor Huxley, from which he had so joyfully 
emerged on that Sunday afternoon in Tasmania ten years before. 


(To be concluded next month.) ' 
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MARIOLOGY 
IN G. M. HOPKINS 


By 
JOHN F. WICKHAM 


HEN ROBERT BRIDGES brought out the first edition of 

V V Gerard Manley Hopkins’s poems in 1918, he prefaced 
his notes with a series of critical observations which 

warned the reader of what he considered to be dangerous pitfalls. 
If these poems were to be arraigned for errors of what may be 


called taste [Bridges wrote], they might be convicted of occasional 
affectation in metaphor . . . or of some perversion of human feeling 


... these . . . are mostly efforts to force emotion into theological 
channels . . . or, again, the exaggerated Marianism of some pieces, 
or the naked encounter of sensualism and asceticism. . . .! 


The context of this ‘‘arraignment”’ indicates a barrier of reserve 
between the two poets due to their religious differences and a 
certain finicky twist of temperament in the Laureate. Yet the 
single charge of “exaggerated Marianism’’ warrants investigation. 
Clearly, none of Hopkins’s writings can be termed exaggerated 
without reference to some standard of orthodoxy, and if he is 
to be judged according to his lights and aims, that standard should 
be Hopkins’s own. The purpose of this study, therefore, will be 
an examination of Hopkins’s Mariology, as it appears in his 
poetry and prose compositions, in terms of traditional Catholic 
teaching.” 

Mr. Claude Colleer Abbott, the editor of Hopkins’s letters, 
professes to see a conflict between the poet’s love of nature and 
his devotion to the Mother of God. “The lush, yet fresh, beauty 

t Second edition, 1930, p. 96. 

2 The importance of judging Hopkins “‘according to his own lights” has been 
emphasized by W. H. Gardner in his excellent Study, Vol. I, Ch. VI, “Critics 
and Reviewers.” The present article works within a framework of Gardner’s 
criticism. In fact, a suggestion for the topic will be found in the work cited, 
on p. 209 of the Yale edition, 1948. 

Cc 
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of the descriptive writing,” he says, ‘“‘which conveys the very 
‘feel’ of May-time, clashes inevitably with praise of the Virgin 
Mary.”! This stricture of Mr. Abbott merely accentuates the 
normality of Hopkins’s Catholic attitude, an attitude which has 
traditionally found analogies of Mary’s beauty and motherhood 
in the month of May. It is remarkable that in The Escorial, a prize 
poem written at the age of sixteen which otherwise betrays the 
anti-Catholic tone of his staunch Protestant up-bringing, Hopkins 
devotes three lines to a description of Mary: 


There play’d the virgin mother with her Child 
In some broad palmy mead, and saintly smiled, 
And held a cross of flowers in purple bloom. . . .? 


The young poet showed no signs of a personality split in adorning 
these early, sensuous verses with an image of the Madonna. 

At Balliol College, where he was caught up in the second wave 
of the Oxford Movement, Hopkins felt a need for discipline and 
penance and adopted an ascetical mode of life which tended to 
withdraw him from any delight of the senses. His undergraduate 
poems Nondum and The Habit of Perfection made this renunciation 
explicit. Nevertheless, evidence of a deepening devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin at this time appears in a Memoir written by his 
friend William Addis many years later. 


Before his reception by Newman [Addis writes], he used to invoke 
the Saints and became full of devotion to the Mother of Our Lord. 
This would astonish me, for nobody else I knew “went so far.” But 
he always had a fund of good sense and modesty.3 


Since, therefore, his attitude towards Mary at Oxford runs 
parallel with his renunciation of the sensuous element in poetry, 
we would be inclined to agree with Mr. Abbott that “‘the lush, 
yet fresh, beauty” of the world of the senses, “‘the very ‘feel’ of 
May-time,” might clash in Hopkins’s state of mind then “with 
praise of the Virgin Mary.” But it could apply only to that period 
in his development. 

During his philosophical studies in the Society of Jesus, Hopkins 
produced two Marian poems, Ad Mariam4 and Rosa Mystica, as 
contributions to the verse competitions held at Stonyhurst each 


t Letters to Bridges, p. 77 (note). * Stanza 10. 3 Quoted in Lahey, Life, p. 19. 
4 On the authenticity and probable date of this poem, cf. Gardner, Study, 
Secker and Warburg (1949), Vol. II, pp. 91-4; and Poems, 3rd edition. 
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May. Though they are of slight artistic value, these verses reveal 
the poet’s new understanding of God as the exemplar cause of 
every created perfection: he has reconciled the world of the 
senses with the world of the spirit. The doctrinal content of 
Ad Mariam, however, hardly reaches beyond some general belief 
in Mary’s maiden-motherhood, her fresh beauty of body and 
soul, her exalted position as she who had brought the Prince of 
Peace into the world. But in the final stanzas of Rosa Mystica 
there is a suggestion of Mary’s special activity in heaven on our 
behalf. As Mary is the Mystical Rose and Christ is her Blossom, 
the poet prays he might be made a leaf on that rosebush—clearly 
a figure of the Mystical Body. The means of this spiritual union 
are described in the last stanza: the odour of the Rose and of its 
Blossom is grace, charity, which unites men to Christ and will 
bring them to their final rest in heaven. 

When Gerard Manley Hopkins was thirty-two and in his 
second year of theological studies, a hint from his superior was 
enough to release the pent-up poetic energy of seven years. In the 
wake of the throbbing, resounding Deutschland there followed, 
in the years of his ordination and early priesthood, a flood of his 
most joyful sonnets of God and nature. The new sprung rhythm 
that had been haunting his ear broke out abruptly in poems of 
intense inspiration. Although none of these are addressed directly 
to Our Lady, it is interesting to see how she appears in his lines 
like a recurrent theme. Her place has been clarified by a deeper 
vision of Christ: as the poet draws closer to Him, he finds himself 
nearer to Mary too. 

The Wreck of the Deutschland embraces the whole meaning of 
human life. Around the five sisters calling upon Christ’s name 
from the deck of the stricken ship swirls a wind of Creation and 
of Incarnation and of the redemptive Passion. To the eyes of 
faith even the sharpest cruelty of the winter storm, nature at her 
worst, carries a portent and an “‘instress’” of the significant 
Providence of God. 

A twofold view of the Creator, at once beautiful and terrible, 
burning with fire or melting like spring, is the ever-present 
contrast of the poem. Since Christ is everywhere in the world, 
Hopkins can write now of the “‘lovely-asunder/Starlight, wafting 
Him out of it. . . .”” Such an intuition of the universe prepares 
us to find Mary, too, hid among the stars. In The Starlight Night 
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that is where we find her, for Hopkins sees in the heavens the 
granary wall in the parable of the harvest: “This piece-bright 
paling shuts the spouse/Christ home, Christ and his mother and 
all his hallows.’’ Nevertheless, man’s relations with God are not 
confined to praise of His beauty in stars and storms, for God’s 
hand had reached down to His creatures in a new creation, when 
God the Son joined Himself to our flesh. Once more we find 
Our Lady closely united to her Child: 


It dates from day 
Of his going in Galilee; 
Warm-laid grave of a womb-life grey; 
Manger, maiden’s knee; 
The dense and the driven Passion. . . . 


In Mary, Christ clothed Himself with our humanity and with 
it rose to His Passion whence He drew all things to Himself. 
At the height of the storm the tall nun in the Deutschland called 
upon Christ’s name and so identified herself with His suffering. 
In his admiration for her insight the poet pauses to recall that the 
shipwreck occurred on the eve of the Immaculate Conception: 


Jesu, heart’s light, 
Jesu, maid’s son, 
What was the feast followed the night 
Thou hadst glory of this nun?— 
Feast of the one woman without stain. 


The sister's calling upon Christ, says Hopkins, was another 
Advent, another Conception, a closer union of God and man. 
Her death, too, is like a glorious torch alight with the flame of 
Christ—and as ever Mary surrounds Him in the fire: “Now 
burn, new born to the World,” he sings, “. . . maiden-furled/ 
Miracle-in-Mary-of-flame. . . .”” Thus does Our Lady partake of 
Christ’s resplendent glory in His recurrent rebirth throughout 
the world. 

In the sonnet entitled Spring Hopkins completes the picture of 
Mary as he sees her at this time. What, he asks, is the meaning 
of the innocent, untouched beauty of natural growth in spring? 
It is like Paradise as the world was before the Fall. But the first 
joy of Adam and Eve turns his thoughts upon the innocence of 
those in the spring of life, and the danger that sin will corrupt 
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them too. There can be but one remedy, that the new Adam 
and the new Eve come into human lives before it is too late: 


Have, get, before it cloy, 
Before it cloud, Christ, lord, and sour with sinning 
Innocent mind and Mayday in girl and boy, 
Most, O maid’s child, thy choice, and worthy the winning. 


Our Saviour, for this poet, is always a ‘‘maid’s child,” and in the 
Deutschland a “‘maid’s son” and ‘‘maiden-furled,” He is held upon 
a “‘maiden’s knee.” Thus Hopkins presents Him in the aura of 
His miraculous birth—He is the ‘‘Miracle-in-Mary-of-flame.” 
Such an emphasis has a double effect: first, it underlines the 
innocence of Christ’s life, the “‘who shall convince me of sin?” 
Secondly, it reflects praise upon His mother and reiterates her 
position of privilege. 

Nowhere in these poems does Hopkins overstep the limits of 
Marian orthodoxy, nor is there question of adoration of Mary, 
but of praise and admiration and sympathetic gladness, always 
rooted in the basic and ever-startling premise of her divine 
motherhood. 

Turning to the printed sermons of Hopkins, we find in that 
devoted to the Immaculate Conception a lucid exposition of 
Catholic doctrine. After explaining in simple terms the meaning 
of the definition he points out that God kept Our Lady not only 
from the guilt of Original Sin but from the worst effect of it, 
concupiscence, and he illustrates this by a striking example: 


. a watch wound up but kept from going has the spring always on 
the strain though no motion comes of it. Such a mainspring of 
evil in us is the concupiscence that comes in with original sin and 
lasts even when original sin has been taken away by baptism. Now 
our Lady had none of this. . . 2 


He mentions, too, some rarer opinions about Mary, for example 
that she was never tempted, that she was always free from sickness, 
and that she died ‘‘of vehement love and longing for God.”’One 
might question the suitability of these topics in a sermon, but 
hardly their orthodoxy. In another place? he speaks of Christ as 
rebuking His mother—a gloss upon our Lord’s words which is 
not the accepted interpretation. Notice, however, that this slip, 
t Notebooks, p. 268. 2 Ibid., p. 265. 
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if it proves anything, argues against an exaggerated opinion of 
Mary’s place. 

Towards the end of his sermon on the Immaculate Conception 
Hopkins refers to Duns Scotus for his reputed defence in Paris 
of Mary’s prerogatives. This anecdote recurs in the sonnet, Duns 
Scotus’s Oxford, where, after describing the countrified charm of 
the university town, a note of sorrow enters the poem in the 
“base and brickish skirt,” the “‘graceless growth”’ that sullies the 
more natural beauties everywhere. Yet Scotus, and with him the 
old spirit of England, once haunted the walls and streets of Oxford, 
for those were Catholic days and Scotus a great champion of Our 
Lady who was not content to keep his enthusiasm at home, but 
“fired France for Mary without spot.” In The Loss of the Eurydice 
Hopkins reiterates this sense of sorrow for the de-christianization 
of England and recalls with longing the days when Our Lady 
was reverenced everywhere in the land. In a letter to Robert 
Bridges he commented on the passage: 


The One in the Eurydice is Duns Scotus. . . . The thought is: the 
island was so Marian that the very Milky Way we made a roadmark 
to [Mary’s] shrine and from one of our seats of learning [Oxford] 

. went forth the first great champion of her Immaculate Con- 
ception, now in our days made an article of faith. 


In the poem itself Hopkins seems to identify the welfare of 
England with devotion to Mary by Englishmen, an identification 
made poignant by the still recent definition of her privileged 
Conception. 

Two Latin lyrics came from the poet’s pen, the first of which, 
Ad Matrem Virginem, though skilfully done, carries a very slight 
doctrinal content. The second, which has been given the title 
May Lines, is more intricate in thought. A basic concept is the 
Scotistic thesis, ““Etiam si Adam non peccasset, Christus venisset.” 
That is, the Incarnation was decreed independently of the Fall. 
From this premise Hopkins concludes to a double predestination 
of Mary as the Mother of God: the first granted her the privilege 
of maiden-motherhood; after the sins of man, a second decree 
exempted her alone from the contagion of Original Sin. Since, 
therefore, Mary merits praise for the Redemption of sinners—for 
through her the Redeemer was born—and since her own status 

t Letters to Bridges, p. 77. 
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remains the sole example of the original plan, she wears a double 
crown of glory: 


Sed bifronti gloriae 
Tibi erunt 

Haec quae stant et illa quae 
Conciderunt— 

Et redempta scelera 
Nostrae gentis 

Et praevisa merita 
Innocentis. 


It must be noted that the words post praevisa merita form a 


consecrated phrase in the theology of predestination. Its more 
usual sense is explained in the sermon already referred to: 


... A king looking among his subjects for a bride to share his 
throne might say of many a young woman: I could indeed raise 
so-and-so to be my queen; but she is unworthy, her lowbred manners 
would soon break out and disgrace the lofty station she was never 
born to: at last he might find one of whom he could say: Here 
is a maiden that now thinks of no such honour, but if I raise her to 
it she will make it seem that she was born to nothing else. . . . It was 
this God foresaw of the Virgin Mary and predestined her first to be 
conceived without spot and then to be the mother of his son. 


The idea expressed here intrigued the theologian as well as the 
poet in Hopkins, for he returns to it in his Comments on the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius: 





.... Redeem may be said not only of the recovering from sin to 
grace or perdition to salvation, but also of the raising from worth- 
lessness before God (and all creation is unworthy of God) to worthi- 
ness of him. . . . In this sense the Blessed Virgin was beyond all others 
redeemed, because it was her more than all other creatures that 
Christ meant to win from nothingness and it was her that he meant 


to raise the highest.” 


And again: 


... It is rather the after use of the uplifting grace that ought to be 
looked at than the state of the soul before it came: here are the 
praevisa merita, and we must suppose at least that God is more willing 
to lay out his graces well than ill, to grant the greatest to those who 
will employ them the best rather than to those who will the worst, 
and this most of all in the case of the Blessed Virgin. . . .3 


t Notebooks, pp. 269-70. 2 Ibid., p. 345. 3 Ibid., p. 335. 
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Such passages as these lay bare the philosophy and theology 
behind Hopkins’s estimate of Mary’s place in the plan of God. 
Her exalted position in his poetry is always in direct subordination 
to the glory of Christ. The special shape of the divine decree of 
Incarnation required that the Mediator between God and man, 
He who was to be both Priest and Victim in an eternal Sacrifice, 
must take on humanity from a human mother. 





That the victim might be truly victim-like [Hopkins writes], like 
motionless, helpless, or lifeless, it must be in matter. Then the Blessed 
Virgin was intended or predestined to minister that matter. And 
here then was that mystery of the woman clothed with the sun 
which appeared in heaven. She followed Christ the nearest, following 
the sacrificial lamb “whithersoever he went.” 


The Marian poems written during Hopkins’s priesthood, 
though less intense and explosive than the other works of his 
maturity, show nevertheless a freshness and originality that lifts 
them far above his former Marian efforts. Like Ad Mariam, The 
May Magnificat finds an analogy of Mary in the season of May- 
time. The universal growth of “‘flesh and fleece, fur and feather,/ 
Grass and greenworld all together,” reminds Mary of her own 
expectancy. In a central stanza Hopkins plays upon the meaning 
of the word magnificat: 


Their magnifying of each its kind 
With delight calls to mind 
How she did in her stored 
Magnify the Lord. 


She magnifies Christ within her womb by contributing to His 
physical growth; she magnifies God, too, with her lips, with her 
heart, in praise. 

Hopkins’s greatest Marian piece, The Blessed Virgin compared to 
the Air we Breathe, is of all his poems the one best calculated to 
win over those unaccustomed or unsympathetic to his innova- 
tions. Coventry Patmore predicted—per impossibile as he thought 
—that Hopkins might claim almost unlimited influence if he 
succeeded in pleasing the masses with his new manner as much 
as he pleased Patmore himself with this poem on the Blessed 
Virgin.? “It is a miracle of artistic simplicity,’’ writes Fr. Lahey, 

t Notebooks, p. 344. 2 Further Letters, p. 207. 
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“and the mystic import in the third stanza makes it an achieve- 
ment in Marian poetry almost unrivalled and never surpassed 
except perhaps by the sublime prose-poems in the writings of 
St. Bernard.”’! ‘“To one who denies God,” says W. H. Gardner, 
“the poem must, we suppose, seem nugatory. To a Catholic its 
imagery should require no justification.”’? This is eminently true. 
As one reads, the wonderful aptness of Hopkins’s analogy is 
impressed upon the heart with a thrill of conviction. When at 
last the poet turns to Mary with the words, “Be thou then, 
O thou dear/Mother, my atmosphere. . . .” the reader is borne 
irresistibly into his prayer. 

The broad lines of his comparison are drawn in the first stanza. 
As the air is ‘“world-mothering,”’ so Mary is the Mother of all 
men. From the many points of resemblance Hopkins selects for 
development through the rest of the poem two fundamental 
aspects: the life-sustaining role of the air we breathe, and the 
softening yet transparent quality of the whole atmosphere as 
conductor of the sun’s light and warmth. Just as Mary “‘mothers 
each new grace/That does now reach our race,” so also she has 
this one work to do, ‘‘Let all God’s glory through,” for God freely 
chooses to grant all His gifts to us by her petitioning. But she is 
not merely a giver of gifts, she herself is a gift: as living things live 
by air, men may live by Mary. 

This saying, obscure and unexplained as yet, serves to introduce 
us to the first aspect of Hopkins’s analogy, that man is meant to 
share Mary’s life as the child shares the life of its mother in her 
womb. By speaking of the first influx of sanctifying grace in the 
soul as a new birth, the poet is merely rehearsing the words of 
Christ to Nicodemus: ““What is born by natural birth is a thing 
of nature, what is born by spiritual birth is a thing of spirit. Do 
not be surprised, then, at my telling thee, You must be born 
anew. 3 By baptism, therefore, man is reborn to a spiritual life; 
without baptism he will die not only physically but spiritually. 
Now, Mary’s role in this rebirth, Hopkins tells us, must be taken 
into account: she “‘plays in grace her part/About man’s beating 
heart.” Just as the air entering man’s lungs draws out the deadly 
impurities gathering in his blood, so Mary by bringing grace to 
his soul allays ‘‘the deathdance”’ in his spirit. 


t Life, p. 115. 2 Study, I, Yale University Press (1948), p. 188. 
3 John iii, 6-7 (trans. Knox). 
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Lest this appear too bold a statement, Hopkins makes explicit 
the source of the gifts she brings: ““Yet no part but what will/ 
Be Christ our Saviour still.” That is, “The grace all comes from 
Christ, not from Mary herself.” When men are reborn in the 
sacrament of baptism, they are incorporated into the Body of 
Christ and become His members. As souls are united to Him by 
sanctifying grace, the Incarnation of the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity is extended and propagated ever more widely. 
Now, all these graces, though merited by Christ alone, are dis- 
pensed by Mary’s prayers. “Of her flesh he took flesh:/ He does 
take fresh and fresh,” for Mary is the Mother not only of the 
Christ born at Bethlehem but of the whole Christ, His Mystical 
Body. Our Lady 


... makes, O marvellous! 

New Nazareths in us, 

Where she shall yet conceive 

Him, morning, noon, and eve; 
New Bethlems, and he born 
There, evening, noon, and morn— 


By this spiritual mother, says the poet, we are preserved from 
spiritual death: ‘“Bethlem or Nazareth,/Men here may draw like 
breath/More Christ and baffle death. . . .” Nor does this Christ- 
life extinguish the fullest possibilities of individuality. The growth 
of Christ in the soul is identical with fulfilment of individual 
perfection. 

Turning to the second aspect of her intercession, Hopkins 
considers an objection. Will not Mary, he hears some ask, coming 
so between God and man, obstruct the divine light and impede 
its purer penetration to the heart? By no means, he answers: 


The glass-blue days are those 

When every colour glows... 

Or if there does some soft, 

On things aloof, aloft, 

Bloom breathe, that one breath more 
Earth is the fairer for. 


On the contrary, were it not for the atmosphere encircling the 

globe, the searing brightness and fire of the sun would burn 

relentlessly upon the world. Similarly, were it not for Mary, the 
t This is Gardner’s note in Poems, 3rd edition, p. 241. 
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wrath and vengeance of the God of the Old Testament would 
be ours to fear: 


Through her we may see him 
Made sweeter, not made dim, 
And her hand leaves his light 
Sifted to suit our sight. 


The Blessed Virgin compared to the Air we Breathe closes fittingly 
with an apostrophe and a prayer for Mary’s protection. 

After this examination of the Lady poems of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, Robert Bridges’s charge of “exaggerated Marianism” 
can be answered without qualification. From the viewpoint of 
Catholic orthodoxy the poet’s thoughts and expressions are above 
question. For the reader, however, who has no belief in the 
divinity of Christ, or cannot grasp the implications of that dogma 
for the Saviour’s Mother, these poems might prove distasteful. 
It is perfectly understandable that Robert Bridges should find them 
so. But that he should preface his notes to the first edition of 
Hopkins’s poetry with critical forewarnings that elevate personal 
distaste to canons of literary judgment—this cannot be allowed. 
Any sympathetic reading of a new poet’s work must be an 
attempt to estimate its sincerity and power according to the 
intentions of the poet himself. Such an approach need not involve 
an affirmation of the truth or falsehood of the poet’s conviction. 
If Robert Bridges erred in this, it is important to balance our 
opinion of his work with a grateful remembrance of his sensitive 
criticism and encouragement, in the aesthetic field, of a poet 
almost wholly unknown at the time. 

The extraordinary desolations of Hopkins’s last years as a 
professor at Dublin might be expected to draw from the suffering 
poet some pleas for help from the Mother he could address so 
feelingly in his earlier work. There were periods of frustration 
and disappointment, when he needed the full resources of his 
intellect and his faith to support the mere continuance of effort. 
Although the “‘terrible sonnets” he produced at this time have 
tempted some critics into rash generalizations, these poems do 
suggest that loneliness, ill-health, incapacity for work, and literary 
sterility worked together to effect at times an agony of spirit 
pushed to the farthest edge of endurance. It is not surprising that 
we find him turning to Mary in moments like these: 
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No worst, there is none. Pitched past pitch of grief, 
More pangs will, schooled at forepangs, wilder wring. 
Comforter, where, where is your comforting? 

Mary, mother of us, where is your relief?! 


That the desolate heart of the poet should reach out almost 
instinctively in this direction is corroborated by another piece of 
evidence, one entry among many personal jottings upon the 
opening words of the Principle and Foundation in the Spiritual 
Exercises. Clearly these notes were made during his difficult years 


at Dublin. 


At a time when he was most despondent [says the editor of his 
Notebooks and Papers], when the drudgery of routine work, marking 
examination papers, was threatening his eyes; and his body was 
weak; and plans for his own work all interrupted and deferred, he 
wrote in a notebook: 

“Man was created to praise, etc., 


“Consider how the Bd. Virgin praised God, her obedience, her 
sorrows, her prayer, her work, her holy death. 

“Rejoice in her glory. Consider the meeting between Christ and 
His mother and how the joy of seeing Christ our Lord is from having 
lived for Him. Pray therefore earnestly to do this.’’ 


That he did so pray and that his prayers were answered may 
be gathered from the last words spoken by him on his deathbed, 
where ““. . . he was heard two or three times to say ‘I am so 
happy, I am so happy.’ ” 


* Poems, 2nd edition, No. 41; 3rd edition, No. 65. ‘ 2 Pp. 416-17. 
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A HARVEST FROM HYBLA’ 


R. CRONIN’S QUEST through Sicily for the honeycomb which 
Mi Becdalus, according to the chronicles of Diodorus Siculus, 
fashioned and presented to the temple of Aphrodite at Erice, is an 
elegant and amiable pretext for a long display of magnificent prose. 
The reader is left agog at the range of the medium—it can change in 
a paragraph from the thunder a a cathedral organ to the pure and 
solitary notes of the Arcadian syrinx. Seldom since Pater and John 
Addington Symonds has the Mediterranean been evoked in such high 
style, or architecture since Southern Baroque Art. 

The stages of the search are a series of points in Sicily. The author 
alights on a mountain-top, in a church, an orange grove or a square, 
and gazes and gazes. And soon, as he gazes, thought and association 
and memory germinate, words begin to gleam and spin and settle 
and marshal themselves in poetic and splendid formations. Images 
vault and subside, the conceits mount up, simile and epithet slide into 
place, and the sentences follow each other with perfect fall and 
scansion, halting at the caesura, advancing to a semi-colon; and on 
again, till the symmetry of a paragraph is complete. The result is 
descriptive writing of very great beauty. The chapters have the 
structure and completeness of separate essays. The honeycomb motive 
appears in most of them. Each time it seems more transparently a 
literary device, a co-ordinating thread, and we smile as at the arrival 
of an old friend. Could this be it? the writer stagily muses, as he 
treads the labyrinthine streets of an ancient town . . . or this? . . . the 
macrocosm shrinks to the microcosm of an actual comb coruscating 
in the single sunbeam of a cavern’s penumbra. It becomes as obsessive 
as the quincunx in some of the pages of Sir Thomas Browne and, 
by the book’s end (though there is no giveaway wink from the author) 
one feels like raising a cheer whenever it crops up. 

The book resolves itself into an artistic enterprise of a high order, 
a discussion of the works of man in relation to Sicilian history and the 
strange and varying landscape; each theme sinks through a different 
layer of the island’s past: prehistory, the legended Sikels, the Greek 
colonists, the Carthaginians and the Romans; Byzantine and Arab and 
Norman Sicily; the Angevins and Swabians and Spaniards and 
Bourbons. How well he describes the bombastic overstatement of 
post-Risorgimento municipal building, the empty architectural 
rhetoric of the Fascists! I would have liked more about Frederick II, 
the Stupor Mundi; one can never tire of him; a bit more, too, about 
the Byzantines and Saracens. I was also hoping for something about 


t The Golden Honeycomb, by Vincent Cronin (Rupert Hart-Davis 16s). 
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the Uniat Albanians of the Piano dei Gregi, the Sicilian dialect, the 
first Duke of Bronte, and even Alistair Crowley at Cefali; and I still 
have a plebeian hankering for more information about the mafia, for the 
workings of omerta—the curious code which underlies the blood-feud 
—and about Giuliano and the bandits of Montelepre. There is nothing 
preposterous about these demands, for entire chapters are devoted to 
Carnival-time, to the Sicilians in general and to Modern Palermo. 

It is exactly these passages that set one thinking about the drawbacks 
of so lofty and intricate a style. The phantom of surfeit—though it 
never materializes—sometimes lurks dangerously near. Relief is needed. 
It is no question of want of humour; there are scattered instances of 
this, and they are all the better for their peculiar and poker-faced 
delivery. It is more the absence of any common touch. Unlike Norman 
Douglas in such surroundings, Mr. Cronin cannot slum. Dealing with 
noble themes, his style is flexibility itself, capable of an infinity of 
modulations. But when he descends from the columns and the cupolas 
to the jarring din of the Palermitan back streets, his splendid robe 
stiffens into an embroidered winding-sheet: anomalous juxtapositions 
are observed, the felicitous concatenation of mots justes is unbroken, 
but the relevant passage has all the disadvantages of a bicycle-race 
described in Greek hexameters. The reader is still enjoying an elaborate 
and wonderfully prepared meal, but he stops munching a moment, 
wondering what’s wrong. Then the solution comes: “they’ve forgotten 
the garlic’; and his brow clears. And continuing to a fine sequence 
about archaic Sicily, his late complaint seems as outrageous as the offer 
of bubble-gum or a skipping-rope to a fully attired Renaissance cardinal. 

One may take issue with him on a few of his artistic verdicts. I agree 
all the way about the superiority of Greek over Roman architecture. 
But are all Roman ruins, in general, so ugly? Hadrian’s villa must 
have been a nightmare of vulgarity in its palmy days, but it is most 
moving and impressive in collapse. In the same foregone assessment, 
he grudgingly admits that the Romans produced “‘one great poet.’” Is 
this fair to Horace, Catullus and Propertius? 

It would be easy to multiply these points of demur; it is less easy 
to convey how accurately and often he hits the nail on the head, and 
how fluently and convincingly he puts each case. But our debt is 
greatest for the skill with which, on the touchstone of a mosaic, a 
castle or a picture, he conjures into existence the manifold past of the 
island. Some of his landmarks—Serpotta’s delicate plasterwork, for 
instance, and the wonderful baroque completeness of Noto—are 
familiar from Mr. Quennell’s fine book. Indeed, most of Sicily is 
trodden ground, and it is one of the author’s virtues that he has so 
much that is new to say, and says it so dazzlingly well. His prose may 
give the death-kiss to a modern urban community, but it can breathe 
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life into the sinister and Hadean shell of a prehistoric grotto-town. He 
leads us to the vertiginous peak of Erice, with distant Africa in sight, 
and to Etna’s hyperborean battlements. We peer into Etna’s crater— 
perhaps it is the flaming eye of Polyphemus—and down at a seascape 
spiked with rocks that are the torn-off hill-tops hurled at Odysseus in 
flight to the Aeolian isles. The Greek Sicily of Pindar, Theocritus and 
Archimedes, of Gelon, the Hierons and Dionysius of Syracuse seems 
to charm him most, and it is among the ruins of Segesta and Agrigento 
that he pauses longest and most lovingly. The Romans, as we have 
seen, get short shrift and on the whole rightly. He is most interesting 
on the troglodytic beginnings of Sicilian Christianity, the catacomb 
life which undermined, like the drilling of sappers’ tunnels, the disin- 
tegrating fabric of paganism. The irruption Mg the Normans into the 
Greco-Islamic island is one of the most absorbing parts of the book. 
The sudden juxtaposition and clash of the civilized emirs by the 
fountains in their orange-groves, and these invincible, stentorian 
Gallo-Scandinavians, whose invention of the stirrup allowed them to 
carry heavier armour than (and thus subdue) all their foes. One blow 
of their clenched gauntlets could fell a warhorse. Arabic inscriptions 
still record the gestures of these paladins, and they live still on the 
painted sides of carts and in the clank of mail-clad contests on the 
Sicilian puppet-stage. They in their turn were to soften and turn poet 
or satrap, like the hero of Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s lovely poem, 
Bohemund, Prince of Antioch! 

All this, and much more, is unfalteringly conveyed. Two passages, 
especially, stick in my mind: a description of the sea-torn Lipari 
islands, with Stromboli erupting every ten minutes, where, on a 
shadowless white desert deceptively arctic in appearance—‘“the heat 
tightens its rack by still another notch” —the islanders saw out gigantic 
cubes of pumice which they lift from their slots as lightly as balloons; 
and a vision which justifies the Greek saying that in Sicily hunting- 
dogs lose their trail when the spring flowers are out. In this sudden 
explosion of colour the only constant is the feverish architectural 
— canon how many million years old?—with which the 

uilding house-martins, newly alighted from Africa, set to work under 
the jut of the balconies. 

It doesn’t matter that the honeycomb never turns up. For, in the 
pretence of a search that this remarkable first book describes, the 
interlock of sentences is planned as faultlessly as any proliferation of 
hexagonal chambers, and their content is as mellifluous and golden as 
anything that bees seal up. Mr. Cronin has built his own comb and 
a magnificent one. Summer has o’erbrimmed nearly all his cells and 
the dust of ambiguity may now settle again on Daedalus’s shiny bauble. 

PaTRICK LEIGH FERMOR 
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« HISTORICAL INSIGHT’ 
Sir Maurice Powicke on the Thirteenth Century 


OME TEN YEARS AGO Sir Maurice Powicke said of his boyhood 
Sie of history: “How innocent, how ignorant, how safe a boy 
was then, as he sat and read and read in his father’s library and the 
chart of history, as he saw it, was unrolled! It was not his fault, for 
what tremendous fellows these historians were, how sure of themselves 
and of the world in which they lived! The confidence of the Marxist 
view of history was tremulous when compared with theirs.’’? The 
historians were Macaulay and Carlyle. He remarked that since then 
man’s belief in his own adequacy has been shattered; but the shock 
was salutary for it had brought him once more face to face with reality, 
and to make men face reality is the business of the historian. 

In The Thirteenth Century Sir Maurice knows his business. He makes 
the reader aware that he is studying the activities of living men, faced, 
in their weakness and their strength, with vital problems. Langton, 
Grosseteste, Simon de Montfort, and Sir Maurice’s hero Edward I, 
had a strong Christian sense of responsibility, a sense shared by many 
influential contemporaries. Their partly conscientious, partly self- 
seeking endeavours helped to shape the political and constitutional 
development of the thirteenth century En lish community. In spite of 
disputes, culminating in civil war, it was > to their wisdom, their 
moderation, and, above all, to the ever-present influence of Christian 
7 that England took a long stride forward on the road to nation- 

ood. 

This is the theme of Sir Maurice’s book; it is a great theme, elabo- 
rated lucidly with the aid of the immense learning, garnered in the 
course of fifty years of wide and penetrating study. It is the most 
remarkable work to appear so far in the Oxford History of England, 
but, as the reader is fairly warned, the book departs from the plan of 
the series. Adequately to develop his theme Sir Maurice has been 
compelled to omit a direct treatment of the social and economic life 
of the country. The reader will find no study of the romantic sanctity 
of the first friars, or of the vigorously growing intellectual activities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and little is said of contemporary art and 
literature. 

This may be disappointing, but the main theme of an historian is the 
study of man in community; and Sir Maurice’s study of the interaction 
and interpenetration of the communities of the English realm as they 
became more conscious of their membership of the greater community 


t The Thirteenth Century, 1216-1307, by Sir Maurice Powicke (Oxford 
University Press 30s). * History, March 1944, p. 4. 
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of England is masterly. Any abbreviation made to find space for cut- 
and-dried chapters on religious, intellectual, and artistic activity would 
have robbed the reader of a masterpiece. Moreover, the disappointment 
of readers who would like to see a discussion of every aspect of English 
life should not be exaggerated. The chapters on “The Clergy under 
Two Rules of Law” and “The Crown and the Merchants” will reward 
the economic and ecclesiastical historian. Sir Maurice is far too good 
an historian to write his account of political and constitutional develo 
ment in isolation. Wisely he always makes his reader aware of the 
pressure and influence, successful or unsuccessful, of Christian ideals. 
In the excellent chapters on taxation, and in the very lucid narrative, 
despite its complexities, of the conquest of Wales, the reader will find 
very good accounts of town-planning, of the building of castles and 
of the organization of the army. 

One may perhaps doubt whether the book will attract that vague 
person the general reader, especially if he be one who wants simple, 
not to say “sensational’’ history. Yet, emphatically, this is the book on 
the period for the student, the expert, and above all for the lover of 
history. Of course, experts will disagree here and there with Sir 
Maurice; that is the nature of the expert; but we are not concerned 
here with their possible grievances. Both the expert and the student, 
however, will find guidance and light in the revealing footnotes and 
in the excellent bibliography, running to fifty pages, which itself 
serves as an illuminating guide and commentary on the original and 
secondary sources of the period. 

The lover of history will here find history written as it should be 
written. Years ago Sir Maurice rightly qualified his appreciative notice 
of Haskin’s work, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, by remarking 
that the book lacked atmosphere. In The Thirteenth Century he succeeds 
in recreating the atmosphere of the time. Records and charters are not 
merely a key to legal development but the product of men’s passions: 


When in 1227 the young king began to attach his seal to charters 
and grants in perpetuity and to ask questions through his justices, he 
took a hand in a movement of infinite complexity. Parchment, then 
paper, has testified throughout the centuries to the interplay of social 
change and law. The struggle for rights, the anxiety to hand them 
on, the greed for possession, the desire for security, the devices of 
the strong, the concessions of the helpless, the detection of fraud 
and error, all the natural passions of man and the remorseless pro- 
cesses of order, lie behind the prolixity which has filled our record 
offices and muniment rooms. The debris of local and family history 
bears witness to the things which mortal man has most cared about. 


Sir Maurice never forgets “the infinite complexity” of human 
D 
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affairs and “mortal man.” Though his narrative is lucid he never 
misleads his reader by a facile simplification of complex problems. 
For many, there is the valuable reminder that “any idea that } church 
in the thirteenth century was a united and efficient force, smoothly 
concentrated like a machine on a single purposeful effort, is soon 
dispelled by the records of litigation,” and the further reminder that 
“to suppose that a professional clergy was trying to make lawless 
laymen see the beauty of peace, onal! be much too simple an explana- 
tion of the struggle between self-help and order.” True of the thirteenth 
century, this suggestion is not without its value for students of modern 
Catholicism. 

A wise sympathy pervades the book; he is not blind to the faults of 
the clergy: 


A vivid picture of clerks, even prelates, who spend half their 
nights in riotous companionships and are too sleepy for their morning 
office; and of others who celebrate mass barely four times in the 
year, and if they condescend to attend mass, avoid the silence of the 
choir to chatter with laymen outside it (c. 17) suggests an indifference 
to the decencies of behaviour strangely out of keeping with the 
standard defined for the guidance of the priesthood. 


For this his source is the Lateran Council, 1215. Nevertheless the 
influence of the religious movement of the time on individuals and the 
world is made clear: of Langton he writes: “Archbishop Stephen’s 
strength had lain not in an appeal to insular prejudice but in his 
instructed idealism, in his desire to see in England a powerful, well- 
organized ecclesiastical province able, without constant papal inter- 
vention to express the power of the new life which had directed his 
teaching in the schools and informed the decrees of the Lateran 
Council.” Again he writes of the medieval system of closely organized 
communities, each enjoying in some measure its own law, that it was 
charged with moral and ol ious power; that while we may not like 
the importance they smacked to the oath and the consequent casuistry, 
we have no right to scoff at a “conception of Christian unity which 
gave the West many more years of peace than of war, and, in spite of 
broken oaths, . . . never gave way completely to the cynical, if more 
realistic conception that each state is a law to itself.” 

This balanced and understanding view of Christian influence is 
welcome. England is considered as a part of Christendom, and, rightly, 
much care is given to the intricate personal relations of the reigning 
families of Western Europe. Though The Thirteenth Century is a 
history of the formation of England, no shadow of modern nationalism 
darkens its pages. The perspective is correct. 

The book is indeed a great achievement. Dom D. Knowles, in the 
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Dublin Review, has rightly called it the work of a giant; and as it is 
written with such an impress of mastery, is it too much to hope that 
Sir Maurice will yet be able to complete his studies of thirteenth 
century England by an equally fascinating study of its religion, art and 
thought? 

To search too deeply for the secret of his power would be imperti- 
nent; but perhaps this may be said. To point to his intellectual gifts, 
and to his power of synthesizing the Fruits of his own and other 
historians’ research is to offer an insufficient explanation. Too often 
the historian endowed with such powers becomes another Macaulay, 
or, in Sir Maurice’s own words “‘a tremendous fellow’’ who seems to 
make the intricacies of human life clear by some apparently divine 
omniscience. To Sir Maurice history is not a definite corpus of 
knowledge. Ultimately man and man’s activities are a mystery; and, 
apart from that, critical scholarship has made every educated man wary 
of accepting the easy generalization. In the work of this historian there 
is a profound respect for man. There are no glib generalizations, but 
the wise admission that if there has to be some generalization it is only 
permissible as a help to approach the truth. The modesty of those who 
know they do not know is one of the attractive characteristics of his 
work. He once wrote: “a boy who understood the Tudor age would 
be a very remarkable boy indeed. He would have the wisdom of the 


~ ages.”’ Sir Maurice does not, like Macaulay and Marx, give his reader 


the impression that he has the wisdom of the ages; but he does approach 
the ages wisely. 

No one can doubt his love of the Middle Ages but he does not, like 
lesser men, force his own emotional response to them on his readers. 
“Personally I feel that the emotional response which many of us 
probably feel to the life of Western Europe about the year 1250 is 
harmonious. . . . but Heaven forbid I should try to analyse this feeling. 
In any helpful sense of the word it has no meaning. It is the flower not 
the root of the investigation of the past.’ He avoids vague rhetoric 
about the spirit of the age, but, possessing an acute and retentive mind, 
and, so much more important, a deep human sympathy, he can, 
through his gift of lucid writing achieve that most difficult of all tasks, 
an understanding not merely of the concepts but of the experience of 
another age. One reader who first made acquaintance with Sir 
Maurice’s work through his lectures on Stephen Langton was con- 
vinced he was at least a High Anglican. He is not. Yet, how many 
non-Catholic historians alll have stressed, as he did, in his admirable 
work on the Reformation in England, that St. Thomas More “believed 
as easily and intimately in the communion of saints as the ordinary 
citizen believes in the reality of the passer-by who jostles him in the 

t Ways of Medieval Life and Thought, p. 117. 
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street”? How uncommon among medieval historians is the sanity and 
wisdom of the opening sentence of his brilliant essay on “The Christian 
Life” ! 


Only those who accept the dogma of the divinity of Christ as the 
central fact in a long process of divine revelation can escape be- 
wilderment in the contemplation of the spread of Christianity . . . 
the historian who must discard dogmas, sot his bewilderment 
at every step. He tends to explain the history of the Church by 
explaining it away. The absorption of Greek thought and the 
penetration of the traditions of Rome by the new life are regarded 
as causes rather than as effects of their success. 


These are but examples of the insight, wisdom, sympathy and 
charity of this profoundly-learned historian. In 1948 his pupils dedi- 
cated to him a volume of studies. In the dedication they wrote: “We 
have been conscious in your presence and your teaching of an influence 
above the hatreds and distractions of our present time. You have kept 
us to the study of men as they are beneath the destructiveness which 
scars the course of history, responding however faint-heartedly to the 
calls of friendship, practical idealism, and the love of God.”? To this 
truth his writings bear witness, and it is because he unites vast learning 
and great intellectual power with this truly Christian spirit that he is 
a great historian. 

K. M. Boots 


REVIEWS 


VINEGAR AND TISANE 


Brother to Dragons, A Tale in Verse and Voices, by Robert Penn 
Warren (Eyre and Spottiswoode 15s). 

O Lovely England, and Other Poems, by Walter de la Mare (Faber 
and Faber tos 6d). 


™ “story of Brother to Dragons concerns a peculiarly dis- 
gusting murder committed by Lilburn and Isham Lewis, nephews 
of Thomas Jefferson, “‘third President of the United States, a of 
the Declaration of American Independence and of the Statute of 
Virginia for Religious Freedom.” The people involved are gathered 
together at “Any time’’ and in “No place’’ to describe the events and 
to discuss the human implications. The verse is managed competently, 


Legacy of the Middle Ages, ed. C. G. Crump and E. F. Jacob, p. 24. 
2 Studies in Medieval History presented to Frederick Maurice Powicke. 
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apart from occasional overstraining for effect, some of the imagery is 
fresh and dramatic, but the whole performance only succeeds in being 
vastly irritating. Far too much moralizing, some of it irrelevant, has 
been hung upon an event which is at the same time eccentric, slight 
and revolting. 

After the death of his dearly loved mother, Lilburn, the elder son, 
notices that her spoons, cups and so forth—everything of which she 
was fond—are disappearing or getting broken. He believes this is some 
kind of conspiracy on the part of his negro slaves against the memory 
of his mother. Eventually one of them, George, breaks a pitcher—or, 
rather, is put in the way of breaking it. Lilburn ties him down to a 
meat-block and, in the presence of the other slaves, chops him to 
pieces, throwing each piece into the fire. Later Lilburn’s faithful but 
much-kicked dog, a “friend to men,” digs up one of the bones, and 
the crime is revealed. 

This is where Jefferson comes in—the crime deeply upsets his faith 
in mankind. Jefferson is a modern literary type of which one is pro- 
foundly tired by now—the sentimental perfectionist who stumbles 
over an awkward fact (here, a murder in the family) and turns into an 
equally sentimental cynic: 


I have long since come to the firm and considered conclusion 
That love, all love, all kinds, descriptions, and shapes, 
Is but a mask to hide the brute face of fact, 
And that fact is the immitigable ferocity of self. . . 
What I lack, my friend, is the absolute dream and joy 
That I once had... 
Listen—it is always 
The dearest that betrays. . . 


The poet himself takes part in the symposium, his contributions 
being either in the mode of Four Quartets— 


And every act to become an act must resolve 
The essential polarity of possibility. 

Thus though the act is life and without action 
There is no life, yet action is a constant withering 
Of possibility, and hence of life. 

So by the act we live, and in action die— 


or else in the brash radio commentator’s style, putting the other 
characters right: 


Suppose I summarize. 
Correct me when you wish. Well, to begin .. . 
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It is he who introduces a particularly smelly red herring in the theory 
that the slave really wanted to be chopped up: 


The victim 
Becomes the essential accomplice, provocateur— 
No, more, is the principal—and the real victim 
Is he whose hand was ne to give the stroke, 
But is innocent. So the line of the old poem, 
See where the Victor-victim bleeds takes on 
A new significance . . . 


Although what action there is in the poem is described with gusto, 
and the landscapes are often vividly depicted, the characters commonly 
take too long to say what they have to say—thus Laetitia, Lilburn’s 
wife: 

It wasn’t 
A thing it looked like I could know, it wasn’t 
A thing to lay a name to, and I reckon 
There’s just no name to lay to the worst things, 
And that’s what makes them worse than anything, 
For if they had a name, then you could name it. 
At least to name it would be something then, 
If you could bear to name it. . . 


It is difficult to say precisely what conclusion the characters come to 
—but the dustcover tells us that Jefferson “‘is forced by confrontation 
with the monstrous evil in his own family blood to re-examine his 
belief and to fashion, on a more realistic base, a new definition of 
human hope.” The poet sums up thus: 


In so far as man has the simplest vanity of self, 

There is no escape from the movement toward fulfilment. 
And since all kind but fulfils its own kind, ' 

Fulfilment is only in the degree of recognition 

Of the common lot of our kind. And that is the death of 


vanity, 
And that is the beginning of virtue. 


But the essential weakness lies in the character of Lilburn. In a work 
of this ambitiousness and size we need a Macbeth—instead we get a 
disgusting bore. Jefferson, for once hitting the nail on the head, 
describes him as a “bloody and sentimental maniac’”—hardly the 
figure on which to construct such a large and largely abstract structure 
of moralizing about the human condition. 

After all this violence and argufying, it is pleasant to turn to Mr. de 
la Mare’s new volume—after a wine that has gone sour, a gently 
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scented tisane provides a certain relief. Though it has to be admitted 
that one can have too much of the latter, too. 

Why does Mr. de la Mare have to scent his beverage? Why this 
organized indulgence in “ev’n,” “‘tak’n,” “‘o’er” (not to mention the 
element of forsoothery)? Would the rhythms really be spoilt other- 
wise? The de la Mare formula seems to be somewhat mechanically 
applied in many of these pieces—the voices are still “chaunting their 
deathless songs’’—and the style continues to operate even when there 
is nothing in particular to be said. Even “the supreme lyric poet now 
writing in English” needs a certain amount of subject-matter, after all. 


And now the childlike is occasionally merely childish: 


When hungry it is good to eat; 

When thirsty, sweet to drink; 

When tired, to bathe the weary feet; 
When solitary, to think ... 


But it should be remarked that these poems are of different date, 
and the obviously recent ones—an old man’s almost urbane musings 
on death—are the most interesting. Especially “De Profundis,” a dry, 
unrhymed piece which is neither childish nor childlike and certainly 
not for children, and “The Owl,” a success of a kind peculiar to 
Mr. de la Mare: 


Apart, thank Heaven, from all to do 
To keep alive the long day through; 
To imagine; think; watch; listen to; 
There still remains—the heart to bless, 
Exquisite pregnant Idleness. 


Why, we might let all else go by 


To seek its Essence till we die... 


Hark, now! that Owl, a-snoring in his tree, 


Till it grow dark enough for him to see. 
D. J. ENRIGHT 


ASPECTS OF TENNYSON 


Six Tennyson Essays, by Sir Charles Tennyson (Cassell 15s). 
ENNYSON’S REPUTATION as a poet stands in no particular need 
Ts burnishing; its brightness is there for all to behold and admire. 
And in truth what a superlatively good poet he was: great in all the 
ways in which poets are great, and always interesting even in his least 
inspired moments. Sir Charles Tennyson, his grandson, to whose pietas 
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we are already indebted for an admirable life of the poet, here offers 
us the results of his studies of various aspects of Tennyson’s genius. 
These essays, while not all of equal value, are none of them without 
interest. Was he a humorist? Was he a great narrative poet? What 
were his politics, his religion? Such are some of the questions that 
Sir Charles has attempted to answer. And they are all questions which 
are well worth answering, even if the answers when they come are 
sometimes a little bit disappointing. For the truth is, as Mr. Eliot has 
pointed out, Tennyson was no profound thinker. He was far too 
English to be one. A belief in the ultimate perfectibility of man may 
not have been the main element in his faith, but there can be no doubt 
that it was a very strong one as it is a recurring theme throughout 
his writings. But towards the basic Christian beliefs his attitude was 
one of wistful indulgence rather than of positive affirmation—an 
attitude not uncharacteristic of his age and generation. In politics he 
was a Gladstonian Liberal of uncertain orthodoxy. On at least two 
occasions, in Maud, and later in the second Locksley Hall pocm, he 
caused a considerable fluttering in Liberal dovecotes when the poet 
was seen to be at variance with the politician. But as time went on a 
deeper note of pessimism became apparent, which affected not only 
his political but his religious outlook as well, and which called down 
upon his head a courteously worded but pointed rebuke in the shape 
of an article in the Nineteenth Century, on the recently published Sixty 
Years After, from the pen of the G.O.M. himself. 

It can, however, be said of Tennyson that unlike Shelley, let us say, 
or Swinburne, he never, either as a politician or a religious thinker, 
descended into mere petulance or ‘silliness. His utterance was at all 
times seemly and becoming. The foundations may not always have 
gone down to the rock beneath, but the building which rose from them 
never failed in its appeal as a thing of beauty miraculously well-designed 
and well-contrived in all its outward proportions. For above all 
Tennyson was the supreme artist. What is there in the whole range of 
English poetry to compare with that description of the English scene 
in The Gardener's Dongle (“Not wholly in the busy world’’)? A mere 
dozen lines, and yet the very essence of English landscape is there. And 
set forth, moreover, with a mastery in the use of words of which he 
alone was capable. For when all is said it is Tennyson’s craftsmanship 
which is the most remarkable aspect of his work. This it was that bore 
him up lest at any time he dashed his foot against a stone. Even over 
the roughest and most potentially dangerous places he soared with ease. 
Look, for example, at the Prologue to The Princess: scene—a féte with 
side-shows in the park of a country house and the house-party picnick- 
ing in some adjacent ruins. Not, one might have thought, an ideal 
me Aaa for description in blank verse. And yet by sheer mastery over 
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his medium the poet transforms his rather humdrum subject into 
purest poetry, illuminating it at the end, as with a shaft of sudden 
sunlight, by the magic of a single line: 


Like linnets in the pauses of the wind. 


No poet has ever paid more attention to detail or been a more meticu- 
lous artist than Tennyson, as was pointed out more than twenty years 
ago by Sir Harold Nicolson in what still remains by far the most 
revealing study of his poetry that has yet appeared; and it is strange 
that, apart from one reference in a footnote (in which the author’s name 
is mis-spelt) so little use seems to have been made of this important 
work here. 

But was Tennyson a humorous writer? Sir Charles would have us 
believe it. “Probably most people,” he says, “would reject with amaze- 
ment the suggestion that Tennyson is the most humorous of all the 
great English poets since Chaucer, excepting . . . Shakespeare.” It is 
well known, of course, that in the oe English view the lack of a 
sense of humour is looked upon as the saddest of all deficiencies. 
Nothing else quite equals the severity of the condemnation implied in 
the verdict: He has no sense of humour; or the whole-heartedness of 
the approval which the attribution of the same gift carries with it. 
Here in some forty pages the author does his best to prove that our 
poet was possessed of this important quality. Now it may well be that 
at Cambridge in his youth Tennyson would make his contemporaries 
“roll off their seats” with laughter with his readings from Rabelais, or 
that, forty years later, the great man himself laughed till the tears 
poured down his cheeks while reading Tom Hood’s Whims and Fancies 
to the boys at Marlborough. Which shows that Tennyson enjoyed a 
laugh on occasion like the rest of us, but does not go far to prove the 
truth of the main thesis. An extract quoted from a letter written by the 
poet to his future wife may perhaps suffice as explanation: “I cannot 
tell thee how highly I rate this faculty (of humour). Dante is full of 
it. Shakespeare, Cervantes and almost all the greatest have been preg- 
nant with this glorious power. Thou wilt find it even in the Gospel of 
Christ.” 

That this solemn young man of thirty in rating the faculty of humour 
so highly was perfectly sincere is not to be doubted. Yet one may be 
excused, let us hope, from accepting it as evidence of the claim put 
forward on behalf of the writer. Tennyson was one of the greatest of 
our English poets. Not even a sense of humour can add anything to 


that. 
Joun McEwEN 
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Black Popes. Authority: Its Use and Abuse, by Archbishop Roberts, 
S.J. (Longmans 8s 6d). 
P So meri ANARCHY AND TYRANNY are the alternatives 
placed, to-day, before the world. Yet even self-styled anarchists 
have bosses and obey orders; and such is the confusion of thought, 
or lack of it, that Authority is nervously supposed to imply Totali- 
tarianism. It is, then, for those who believe in Authority to explain 
and to “commend” it. Archbishop Roberts is well-equipped for doing 
this, for he was made Archbishop of Bombay when ae problem of 
the padroado was temporarily disguised by the alternate appointment 
of a Portuguese and a British archbishop to a city British at the time, 
Portuguese by tradition and destined to be just Indian. How could 
he “commend authority” to Indians by “giving them in the spiritual 
order the same freedom that was becoming the crucial issue in the 
= order’? The war brought matters to a head. The Arch- 
ishop was appointed Delegate for the Forces in the Indian and South 
East Asia Commands. He was the only British prelate among some 
fifty others—India contained no less than eight Italian dioceses. He 
had already begun to study the Portuguese point of view through 
personal contact with that man of most balanced mind, Dr. Salazar, 
and proposed to Pope Pius XII that during his enforced leave of 
absence—four years !—he should entrust his Bombay post to an Indian 
bishop. The happy experiment began in 1946; in 1950, Fr. Gracias, his 
Auxiliary, became Archbishop, and is now the first Indian Cardinal. 
This book is, then, the fruit of a most varied, personal experience. 

It was written, directly, to “commend” the right idea of authority, 
and indirectly, to correct those who, like Mr. Blanshard, equate the 
Vatican with the Kremlin and see in each a threat to Democracy 
(assuming that there is anywhere such a condition of life). The Arch- 
bishop wants also to discover what excuse there is for Mr. Blanshard’s 
distorted vision, and to heal the evil at the root. He insists that all 
authority descends from God, our Father. (We fear that even the 
human idea of “fatherhood” may be weakened nowadays. We hear 
young men deriding the suggestion that any obedience or even respect 
is due to their father as such.) He agrees that Authority must stand on 
the two legs of power and responsibility, and risks leaning too much 
on the former. Next, it risks grasping out for money, for, without 
money, no power. Happily, prelates are no more grandees, and (alas!) 
we have to ask for money, what with our need for new churches and 
now especially for schools. (We see no local safeguard save the exhibi- 
tion in all churches of a triple list—expenditure, income and needs— 
gifts remaining, if possible, anonymous. Thus donors would be rescued 
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from self-advertisement, and the clergy from the accusation, or 
temptation, of spending too much on themselves.) He then bravely 
examines the Society of Jesus, not to praise it, but because its vow 
of Obedience is represented as conferring Absolute Power on the 
“Black Pope” its “Superior General.” His description of Obedience 
(in the ideal Society as prayed for by St. Ignatius), as “intelligent 
obedience,” free, complete, and loving, reminds us of Bracton’s 
lapidary definition of the English citizen—the liber et legalis homo, 
freely law-abiding, and free because law-abiding. There is irony when 
we reflect that the Society was suppressed by an anguished Pope, 
because, precisely, of the upholders of “Absolute Power,” especially 
the nies Courts, which threatened schism if the champions of 
“law-abiding liberty”’ survived. 

Archbishop Roberts is wide awake to the fact that the Res Catholica 
is held in earthen vessels, by human hands. He is aware of ecclesiastical 
bureaucracy, with its long-drawn delays (he found a way of short- 
circuiting these at any rate in India, but he does not mention, I think, 
that few Latins can put in thirty-six hours of work per day, which 
ecclesiastics often ought to do); of ambitious “careerism’’; of the 
Yes-men and the helplessness of “authorities” when people do not 
“criticize’’—when, that is, criticism, voluble about a Superior, is so 
seldom addressed to him as by true son to true father; of the difficulty 
of “intelligent obedience” when the reasons for an order are kept in 
obscurity; of the imperfect co-operation with the laity—a co-operation 
so vigorously urged since the institution of the Laymen’s Apostolate 
(“Catholic Action’), heartily disliked by one sort of clergy; or emo- 
tional nationalism, responsible for the fragmentization of Europe and 
for the idea that missionaries were called to Europeanize the Chinese, 
the Indian, the African. We seem to see in the book traces of the 
author’s hustled life; and there is a group of small mis-spellings of 
proper names on pp. 61 and 62. But we are thankful for this fresh 


invigorating breeze. 
C. C. MARTINDALE 


PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 


Primitive Heritage. Writings in Anthropology, collected and edited 
by Margaret Mead and Nicolas Calas (Gollancz 21s). 


Ak ANTHOLOGY about primitive tribes which is offered as a 
bedside book for the general reader cannot fairly be criticized 
for any short-comings it may have as a source book for the serious 
student. The professed object of Primitive Heritage is to stir the imagina- 
tion of a generation grown stale with the humdrum writings of 
modern professional anthropologists, who, in their concern for the 
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status of the subject, only too often have dressed it in repellent scientific 
argon. 

. eae Mead provided the bibliographic data, Nicolas Calas 
collaborated by choosing from it whatever he found “wonderful, 
strange, horrifying or beautiful.” The result is a colourful selection, 
grouped under headings well-calculated to catch the popular eye: 
Aztec human sacrifice, Mohave homosexuality, Burying = nal 
alive, Killing and eating one’s enemy in sixteenth-century Brazil, 
Self-mutilation, and others, interspersed among plainer fare. As a rag- 
bag of titillating information about savage ways the collection certainly 
deserves success. 

In her introduction Margaret Mead expresses a hope that the 
book will fulfil two purposes. One is the “restoration of wonder”’ 
to a public which no longer reads the Golden Bough and the Mystic 
Rose. The other, which she hopes will follow from the first, is the 
“growth of disciplined human awareness,” an end to ethnic self- 
centredness, the triumphant spreading of the democratic ethic. Admir- 
able as this sounds, we must admit that the effect of the anthology, 
once it has aroused our sense of wonder, horror and strangeness, is 
likely to be quite other. A string of orgies, cruel slaughters and tor- 
tures, childish beliefs and quaint customs, is more likely to make us 
exclaim: “Can these be men at all?” than to produce the response 
that Margaret Mead, a little humourlessly, describes as “our ethically 
and scientifically disciplined “There by the grace of Technical Assistance 
go men who could be even as I.’” 

The introductions by the two editors are obviously not designed 
for the layman alone. Both are writing with the eye well-fixed on 
colleagues in the senior common room. It is a pity therefore that they 
did not take the opportunity of making a considered commentary 
on changes in the prejudices and underlying assumptions of the 
observer of primitive peoples in the last two or three-hundred years. 
In the annals of the Jesuit missionaries of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the Iroquois Indians were conspicuous for their cruelty. In 
1851 Morgan attributed all the virtues to them. How did they 
become so good in the interval? Between 1851 and the present day 
the same trend of shifting emphasis has continued, as the selections 
from recent writers show. Such a change of attitude must have far- 
reaching consequences in the colouring of ideals and policies, and 
deserves more than a passing comment. 

Intending it as a book for the lay public the editors might well 
have chosen an arrangement which made it less difficult to track the 
various quotations to their sources. 


Mary Douc.Las 
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INNOCENT III 


Selected Letters of Pope Innocent III concerning England, edited by C. R. 
Cheney and W. H. Semple (Nelson’s Medieval Texts 30s). 


4 SELECTION OF LETTERS of Pope Innocent III will be of 
great interest to the student of medieval history. The aims, achieve- 
ments and methods of this great Pope, commonly and rightly con- 
sidered by historians as one of the greatest of medieval pontiffs, can 
be studied at first hand. Further, a specialized field of study, that of 
medieval papal diplomacy and administration, is here well illustrated. 
The editors lowe given us a most scholarly edition. Students will find 
Professor Cheney's Introduction and his erudite footnotes invaluable 
guides in that difficult problem of interpreting papal letters as sources 
of history. 

For those who are not professed miedievalists the main interest of 
the work may lie in the variety of topics which are brought to the 
Pope for his consideration, and in the indications of Innocent’s per- 
sonality which are occasionally to be seen, despite the formality of 
curial language and procedure. The most important group of letters 
deals with the interdict on England arising out of John’s attitude in 
the Canterbury election, and with his submission to the Pope and the 
ensuing complications over Magna Charta. Perhaps the occasional 
letters not dealing with affairs of state will prove more interesting. 
It is only possible here to hint at their variety. One letter orders the 
good nuns of Amesbury to pay a debt long overdue to a firm of 
Roman moneylenders, who have, apparently, shown great considera- 
tion and patience. Another reassures a rather simple canon of Norton 
Priory that the adoption of a religious name different to his baptismal 
one will not affect prayers subsequently offered for the repose of his 
soul. Then there are such problems as that of the priest guilty of 
accidental homicide; and that of Archdeacon Mauger who, when 
appointed to the see of Worcester, confessed that he was of illegitimate 
birth. In all the letters Innocent stands out primarily as the shepherd 
of souls, “‘as a man devoted to his pastoral task, uplifted rather than 
depressed by its responsibilities, teaching even when he is obliged 
to expostulate . . . zealous for the faith, strong in legal science and 
diplomacy, and tirelessly active” (xiv—v). 

Professor Cheney is clearly a specialist on the pontificate of Innocent. 
It is to be hoped that this publication is but the prelude to a complete 
study of the relations between Innocent III and England. Such a study 
is needed to replace the good but now out-dated works of Luchaire 


and Giitschow. 
P. J. DUNNING 
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THE ABBEY SINGERS 


The Westminster Abbey Singers, by Edward Pine (Dennis Dobson 18s). 


je INTERESTING WORK has a wider appeal than its mere title 
would suggest. Though primarily a list bf the known boys, men 
and organists of the Abbey from pre-Reformation days onwards, the 
money they used to receive and the music they sang, it gives also 
numerous sidelights on London ecclesiastical and domestic life for the 
past four hundred years. 1479 is taken as the starting-point, being the 
first year that a separate singing-master is named. One notices the 
recurrence of Welsh names from an early date. The Tudor Sovereigns, 
be it remembered, were Welsh. 

Throughout the religious changes we are given a long peep behind 
the scenes, and one can read the consternation in people’s hearts, until 
the time came when their grand-children had obviously ceased to care. 
The Abbey had been a royal foundation, so that great was the fall 
thereof. When the monastery was dissolved the next thing to go was 
the boy-bishop of St. Nicholas’ Day, and then the smashing of the 
pews during Latimer’s preaching and the robberies right and left. 
Queen Mary had to spend £374 5s. 7d., an immense sum, to restore 
the place for her coronation, including the shooting of the pigeons in 
the Abbey “with gunpowder.” After her restoration of the monastery 
came the re-interment of St. Edward the Confessor. In 1610 the head- 
master of the school became a Catholic, but the organ pipes were 
then stolen and sold for pints of beer. What a school! When Charles II 
arrived there were no trebles left, so a cornet-player was engaged 
in their place for the coronation. To crown all, English music of a 
kind that had led Europe for so long since the days of Byrd, came to 
an end, though Handel used the Abbey as we now use the Albert Hall. 
In the choir-school to-day is a new stained-glass window of Purcell, 
and around him the names of the great English musicians from Henry 
VIII's time. 

The eighteenth century is faithfully dealt with. The slums and 
wickedness round the Abbey, so much the concern of Cardinal 
Wiseman, are luridly described. For George III’s coronation we read 
of how the lords and ladies ate (in their seats in the Abbey) “cold 
fowls, ham, tongues, different meat pies, wines, liquors,” and were 
waited on by their servants, a striking contrast to the reverence and 
perfect organization of the recent coronation, which is also vividly 
described from the choristers’ point of view. 

It is interesting to read how the improvements gradually crept in, 
culminating in better work and regular games for the choir-school 
under the administration of Dean Bradley (1881-1903) in his old age, 
himself once a pupil of Rugby’s Arnold, and the virtual founder of 























THE VALUE OF THE WEST I9I 


Marlborough College as it is to-day. His work, however, receives 
scant recognition in these pages. His great organist and choir-master 
was Sir Frederick Bridge, “Westminster Bridge” as he was called, 
whose “span” was forty-eight years long. The choir-school, which 
had been separated from Westminster school in 1848, is to-day a first- 
class Preparatory school. Canon Farrar’s name is spelt wrongly, and 
he is called “Dean Farrer.”” He was never Dean of Westminster; but 
from Westminster was appointed Dean of Canterbury in 1895. Farrar 
was not only the grandfather of Lord Montgomery of Alamein but 
also grand-uncle of the late Canon Farrar of York who was received 
into the Church at Ampleforth, the lineal descendant of Westminster 
to-day. The book omits the fact that it was by a Westminster-Ample- 
forth monk, Fr. Hudlestone, O.S.B., that Charles II was received into 
the Church; but it describes Charles II’s funeral, which, under the 
aegis of James II, took place privately and at night, to avoid scandal. 
Fr. Hudlestone’s portrait now hangs in Ampleforth Abbey. 

The writer has taken immense trouble in tracing so many old records, 
and the whole has been most carefully indexed. 


B. E. KENwortHy-BROWNE 


THE VALUE OF THE WEST 


The Lie about the West, by Douglas Jerrold (Dent 6s). 
The Western Dilemma, by Alan Gordon Smith (Longmans 11s 6d). 
The Future of the West, by J. G. de Beus (Eyre and Spottiswoode 
12s 6d). 
pore JERROLD has written a both necessary and powerful 
little book. He calls it a response to Professor Toynbee’s challenge 
of The World and the West (Reith Lectures 195 3). The heart of the 
disagreement lies in Toynbee’s sentence: “we westerners being human 
are inclined to feel that what we have done to the world within the 
last few centuries is something unprecedented.” It is this assertion, 
that the West has no unique value, that Mr. Jerrold opposes. And he 
does so, not only by a detailed demolition of Toynbee’s doctrine of 
challenge and response as applied to the West, but also by a reasoned 
statement of belief in the one factor which removes our civilization 
from any cyclical pattern of birth, growth, and decay. That factor 
is Christianity. 

Yet Mr. Jerrold shows greater optimism in the vitality of Western 
values than is common to-day. The usual complaint produces the 
ingenuous remedy: we must recover faith. And we generally let it 
go at that. Alan Gordon Smith is an exception, and a valuable one. 
As he regards our dilemma, it is resolved in the problem of how we 
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are to restore the element of reason in the faith upon which our values 
used to depend. For those values now hang “on nothing more than 
habit or sentiment.” This rational foundation has been undermined 
by the Hellenic curiosity that is equally a part of our Western tradition, 
with the result of disbelief in reason itself, even in objective truth. 
Hence we arrive in a situation where there is no rational justification 
for Western values. 

I have space here only to note the author’s lucid account of this 
problem and his chart of its progress from Descartes’ questioning of 
the traditional outlook on reality down to the present day. The 
solution postulated lies firstly in our recovery of belief in reason with 
a common-sense view of reality, secondly in the reconciliation of 
reason with belief in Christianity as the justifying source of Western 
values. Ultimately, Western civilization is but a by-product of 
Christian faith. 

This book is evidence of a wide intellect. Mr. Gordon Smith travels 
from Freud to Boswell, from Edward the Confessor to Nietzsche. 
And though I am not sure Thomas Mann or Charles Péguy would 
agree with him that politics is one of the least important of man’s 
social activities, as an original work this disarming book offers, to 
sceptic and believer alike, a considerable argument. 

Mr. de Beus does not appear to have read The World and the West. 
With certain qualifications he is prepared to accept the Spengler- 
Toynbee pattern for Western civilization. And his grounds for Western 
optimism are sociological and economic rather than spiritual. The 
latter are certainly mentioned. Yet their understatement appears to 
be an evasion of the real nature of the issue facing the West. Never- 
theless, his book contains an interesting analysis of our present historical 
position; and, granted the author’s historico-philosophical predilec- 
tions, one would look far to find a clearer general introduction to the 
school of historical thought Professor Toynbee so ably represents. 


ANTHONY BAILEY 


























NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 
Ova: the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 

In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that “all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological” suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 


world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background, 


THE TABLET 


is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from The Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 


S.W.1, price 42s. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 
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Vol. 18: St. GREGORY OF Nyssa 


The Lord’s Prayer and the Beatitudes: 
translated by HILDA GRAEF 
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In the Shadow of the Mahatma 
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The author, a leading Indian financier, enjoyed a long and 
intimate association with Mahatma Gandhi, and the story of their 
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